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Hans Elias, Ph 
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sciences and art in the Jewish Institute 

for the Deaf of Berlin, Dr. Elias is now 
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for a Russian magazine, was translated 
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of the Convention of Teachers of the 
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Schools for the Deaf in Palestine 


The Hebrew School in Tel-Aviv 
[ier are two schools for the deaf in 


Jerusalem, the Ecole des Sourds- 

Muets, maintained by the Alliance 
Israelite Universelle in Tel-Aviv, and the 
school conducted by Miss Mary F. Chap- 
man under the aus- 
pices of the Thank- 
ful Hearts League, 
a missionary society 
with headquarters 
in London. In spite 
of world conditions, 
the two schools have 
continued to func- 
tion, and news of 
both of them, often 
greatly delayed, still 
reaches the Volta 
Bureau. 





child individually. Thanks to her the chil- 
dren have learned to prepare their own 
dinners. She has even supplied kitchen 
utensils. . . . She has brought important 
personalities to the school to show them the 
results of our work and make them realize 
the value of it.” 
Others who have 
interested themselves 
in the welfare of 
the school are Hen- 
riette Szold, the so- 
cial worker, in hon- 
or of whose 75th 
birthday the chil- 
dren gave a _ per- 
formance of the 
story of Joseph; 
Rose Vitelles, an- 
other social worker, 
a member of the 





The school at Tel- 
Aviv offers instruc- 
tion in Hebrew to 


MRS. HOXTER, GIVING ACOUSTIC TRAINING 

TO A PUPIL IN THE HEBREW SCHOOL FOR 

THE DEAF AT TEL-AVIV, WHERE MUCH EM.- 

PHASIS IS LAID ON THE USE OF RESIDUAL 
HEARING 


Waad hakhillah of 
Jerusalem; Siddy 
Wronsky, who in- 





preschool and gram- 
mar school children, and has classes in Eng- 
lish for the older ones. It was founded in 
1933 by Leone A. Levy, and is conducted by 
Dr. and Mrs. Hoxter. The oral method is 
used throughout the school, and there is 
much emphasis on the use of residual hear- 
ing. The Palestine Society for the Hard of 
Hearing, founded by Mrs. Miriam Schloes- 
singer, has been active in support of the 
school, which is free to all deaf Hebrew 
children. Mrs. Schloessinger frequently vis- 
its the school, and, as the latest report states, 
“shares its troubles, and knows how to 
calm troubled waters. She remembers each 


vestigates the families of the deaf children, 
and procures help for them; and Jessie 
Sampter, a journalist, who was the first 
in Palestine to call attention to the needs 
of the deaf. 

There are from 25 to 30 pupils in the 
school. About half of them live in Jerusa- 
lem and Tel-Aviv; the others come from 
different parts of Palestine. Dr. and Mrs. 
H6xter have prepared their own text books, 
and have written first, second and third 
grade readers in Hebrew for their pupils. 
A school garden and poultry yard are 
maintained. 
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CHESS IS A FAVORITE GAME, EVEN AMONG THE YOUNGER PUPILS OF THE SCHOOL FOR 
THE DEAF AT TEL-AVIV. 


The School for the Deaf in Jerusalem 


The Votta Review has published fre- 
quent letters from Miss Mary Chapman, 
whose little school was founded in 1931. 
Miss Chapman, who had previously estab- 
lished schools for the deaf in Burma and 
Ceylon, went to Jerusalem to undertake 
work for underprivileged deaf children of 
all nationalities. The little Burmese deaf 
boy, Bolo, who went with her at that time, 
is now a grown man, and a great help with 
the school. In March, 1940, Miss Chap- 
man wrote, “Bolo and I returned from Eng- 
land on September 2. We had a delightful 
voyage full of thrills. But on arriving we 
heard that war had burst over Poland, and 
that England was at war with Germany. 

“The deaf boys soon returned to school, 
and we were inundated with parents who 
wished to send their children to us. Few 
could pay any fees, but we soon filled up 
the vacant beds, and hoped the funds to 
support them would come in... . 


“We hope to found a scholarship in the 
name of the late Miss Carson of Boscombe. 
She became very interested in Bolo the first 
year we took him to England from Burma. 


. . . One Saturday last year, Miss Walden 
and I were discussing how we could go 
forward and help more of the deaf chil- 
dren of Palestine, when the postman came 
with a number of letters from home. | 
tossed one with a typed address aside, say- 
ing, ‘Oh, that can wait. It is only an ad- 
vertisement.’ Imagine my surprise when | 
opened the letter to find that Miss Carson 
had left us £1,000 to be spent for any spe- 
cial needs of the school! How this good 
gift cheered us, as once more we proved 
the truth of our loving Father’s promise, 
‘Before they call, I will answer; and while 
they are yet speaking, I will hear’.” 

“We have decided to spend part of this 
good sum on training new workers, and 
some on going forward. This we cannot 
do until we get a trained teacher of the 
deaf to take charge of the schoolroom. Miss 
Martin, who helped us so splendidly for 
many years, could not return with us last 
Autumn, and so once more I have to tackle 
the teaching, as well as the many odd jobs 
that fall to my share. I love teaching these 
little ones, but it is tiring, and I do not 
grow younger, or stronger, after nearly 40 
years of teaching the deaf in Eastern lands. 
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CHRISTMAS DAY AT THE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF MAINTAINED BY MISS MARY CHAPMAN 
IN JERUSALEM. BOLO, THE BURMESE DEAF BOY WHO TOOK THE PICTURE, WRITES: “I 
TOOK THIS SNAP, AND MY FRIEND, 7 te." ENLARGED AND PRINTED THESE 





Alas! I am now very dull of hearing my- 
self. Fortunately, we have a new young 
worker, who has taken over some of the 
out of school work from our good house- 
mother, Miss Walden, who can therefore 
come to my help in the teaching of speech. 

“Until the children become impossible 
and quite unmanageable, the fond parents, 
in mistaken kindness, keep them at home. 
Then at last they come to us, and even 
bring boys and girls of fifteen years or 
older, offering any fees I want, to get rid 
of the children. Nearly every day much 
valuable time is spent interviewing folks. 


This month, two dear little bright boys were 
brought to see me, one grandson of a Greek 
Orthodox priest, another the only child of a 
good Moslem family from a village near 
Hebron. In both cases, the parents said, 
‘This is a wonderful school. We will send 
the boys when they are older. The mother 
and grandmother will not part with them 
now.” 

“We hope in time to teach the parents of 
deaf and dumb children that they must 
bring the children to school before they are 
seven years old, when we can teach them 
and train them to work as well as to play.” 





HAS YOUR SCHOOL REPLIED? 


The Volta Bureau Library, on a mid-winter housecleaning party, is trying to collect 





all missing numbers of school reports from American and Canadian schools for the deaf. 
We have received either reports or replies from the following schools: Alabama; Ari- 
zona; Colorado; American (Hartford); Florida; Idaho; Iowa; Kansas; Maryland; 
Clarke; Beverly, Mass.; Minnesota; Missouri; Nebraska; St. Joseph’s (New York); St. 
Mary’s (Buffalo) ; Lexington, New York; Central New York; Rochester; North Carolina 
(Raleigh) ; North Dakota; Oregon; Western Pennsylvania; Rhode Island; South Caro- 
= Dakota; Vermont; Virginia; West Virginia; Wisconsin. Has your school 
replied ? 
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The School for the Deaf at Rio de Janeiro 


By Nevue V. McDonaLp 


AST August, I was privileged to spend a 
few days in beautiful Rio de Janeiro, 
that breath-taking city of mountain 
peaks, incredibly white beaches and azure 
water; that modern city of apartment 
blocks, huge hotels, wide squares, broad 
thoroughfares and mosaic sidewalks; that 
quaint city of narrow streets, old Portu- 
guese houses, patios, street markets and old 
churches—the composite city over which a 
huge statue of Christo Redemptor keeps 
watch from the highest peak of the Corco- 
vado Mountain. “Cidade Maravilhosa,” or 
Marvellous City, it is called proudly by its 
loyal citizens; and truly it is the most beau- 
tiful city | have ever seen. 

One morning, fortified by an address 
obtained at the Tourist Bureau, but with 
practically no knowledge of Portuguese, | 
took a taxi for the School for the Deaf. 
Or so I supposed—but we arrived at the 







A GROUP OF BOYS AT THE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF IN RIO DE JANEIRO. 


University. I shook my head, and tried 
the French for “School for the Deaf.” As 
this made no impression on the driver, | 
resorted to signs, which he understood im- 
mediately. In a few minutes, after several 
discussions with policemen, milkmen and 
postmen, we drew up to the impressive 
Instituto Nacional de Surdos Mudos. 

All was well now except that I seemed 
to have arrived too early, as only the help 
were around, and they spoke only Portu- 
guese. I was, however, conducted to a 
waiting room, where in a few minutes I was 
joined by a mother with a good-sized deaf 
girl who had evidently never yet attended 
school. We communicated by means of 
natural signs, and the girl asked the same 
naive, personal questions that our own 
North American deaf children do. The 
conversation would probably have con- 
tinued; but I looked up and saw three peo- 
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A HEARING AID CLASS AT THE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF IN RIO DE JANEIRO. DR. SILVADO, 


IN CHARGE OF TEACHER TRAINING, IS AT THE MICROPHONE. 


ple enter the room. Involuntarily, | mur- 
mured, “Americans.” 

They were Miss Elizabeth Witherspoon, 
a teacher of the hard of hearing from Rich- 
mond, Va.; Mrs. Clay, who lives in the 
interior of Brazil; and Mr. Tucker, who has 
been for fifty-two years with the Foreign 
Bible Society in Brazil. The last two spoke 
Portuguese fluently. 

Dr. Lacerda, the superintendent, put us 
in charge of Dr. Silvado, who is in charge 
of teacher training. Regular school was 
unfortunately not in progress, as very exten- 
sive physical examinations were being made 
in preparation for a new course in physical 
education. We were allowed to see some 
of the examinations and found them most 
interesting and most complete. They were, 
in fact, regular military examinations. 
Alterations were also being made in the 
building, and a thorough new course of 
study was being installed. We felt that we 
were highly honored in being shown 
the rooms at such a time. 

The school is a beautiful piece of archi- 
tecture, with an elevator, modern shops and 


gymnasium. It has also a very choice loca- 
tion, and there is even a mountain in the 
school grounds. There were one hundred 
and nine boy boarders, and thirty girls 
who were day pupils, and attended only in 
the afternoon while the boys were in the 
shops. 

Dr. Lacerda and Dr. Silvado, both of 
whom spoke excellent English, invited me 
to come out the following day to see the 
regular classes. I returned with Mrs. Ron- 
nei, Supervisor of Hearing Tests in New 
York State, Miss Unkart, a teacher in P.S. 
47, Manhattan, and two other ladies. What 
impressed us most about the school was the 
affection the boys showed for Dr. Lacerda, 
Dr. Silvado and a member of the vocational 
staff—the shoemaker. 

We were taken to a class using a hearing 
aid—all boys with some degree of hearing, 
but little ability as yet to interpret the 
sounds of speech. I believe we enjoyed 
that bright, enthusiastic lesson as much as 
the boys did. Indeed, we joined in re- 
peating the Portuguese vowels and words 


(Continued on page 150) 
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The Training of Residual Hearing 


ANGUAGE 

| & teaching is a 
fertile field 

for the training of 
residual hearing. 
Every language les- 
son can be turned 
into a hearing les- 


By June YALE ProByN 


(Continued from the January VoLta REVIEW) 


This paper was submitted anonymously 
in a prize contest sponsored by the Ameri- 
ean Association to Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf, and received the 
award of $100 offered for the best paper 
on Auricular Training. The award was 
presented to Mrs. Probyn at the Associa- 
tion’s Golden Anniversary Meeting in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, June 19, 1940. 


one of the first two 
sentences. Tell the 
children to look and 
listen and tell you 
which sentence you 
said. They may re- 
spond by giving the 
number of the sen- 





son. The by-product 

of this particular technique furnishes the 
answer to the age-old question, How may the 
drill and repetition needed to fix language 
principles be made interesting and varied? 


Perhaps the lesson for the day is on 
“What color?” The lesson has been pre- 
sented in the usual way, the children look- 
ing and listening, but with no particular 
emphasis placed on either lip reading or 
the use of hearing. The next day, instead 
of going over the same ground in the same 
way, turn the language lesson on “What 
color” into an exercise for the training of 
residual hearing: 


1. Betty has on a... dress. (blue) 
2. Paul has on a... shirt. (white) 
3. Betty’s shoes are... (brown) 
4. Paul’s shoes are... (black) 


Write the sentences on the slate, with 
blanks to be filled in by the children. Then 
read the sentences while the children listen. 
Read the first sentence, but make a mistake. 
Say, “Betty has on a yellow dress.” The 
children tell you, “That’s wrong.” You try 
again. Perhaps by the third or fourth trial 
you get it right. The children have been 
looking and listening, combining lip read- 
ing and hearing. 

Now tell them that you are going to do 
the very same thing, but that you want them 
just to listen, not look. It’s a lot of fun, 
particularly because it’s not a sin if a child 
makes a mistake. It’s more like a game. 

When all the blanks in the sentences on 
the board have been filled in correctly, read 


tence or by repeat- 
ing the whole sentence. In this event, 
mind their speech! Encourage them to 
imitate your inflection, your accent and 
your phrasing. Gradually increase the 
number of sentences from which the child 
is to choose. Occasionally, for variety, let 
one of the children “be the teacher.” If he 
doesn’t talk well, the others won’t be able to 
understand him as they listen to him with- 
out watching. They will tell him about it, 
and sometimes this kind of criticism is very 
impressive! 

Question work lends itself readily to this 
sort of exercise, and presents a wonderful 
opportunity for both speech and language 
work. 

Susy’s mother made a chocolate pie yes- 
terday. 


1. Who made a chocolate pie? 

2. When did Susy’s mother make a chocolate 
pie? 

3. What did Susy’s mother make? 

4. What kind of pie did she make? 

5. Whose mother made a chocolate pie? 


Start with the first two questions. Write 
them on the board. Let the children look 
and listen as you repeat one. If they an- 
swer the question correctly, you know the 
question has been understood. Now tell 
them not to look, but just listen. Repeat 
the procedure. Gradually increase the num- 
ber of questions for which the children are 
to listen, until they have heard all five. 
When they are thoroughly familiar with 
the sound of these five, spring a new one 
without warning. Ask, “Do you like choc- 
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olate pie?” or “What kind of pie do you 
like best?” 

The first time you go through the exer- 
cise, let them merely give the number of 
the sentence. The second time, ask for a 
full sentence in reply. Here is an excellent 
opportunity for some valuable speech work. 
Teach the children that the word which 
actually is the answer to the question should 
be accented. 


who? 
1. Susy’s mother made a chocolate pie. 
when? 
2. Susy’s mother made a chocolate pie yesterday. 
what? 


3. Susy’s mother made a chocolate pie. 
what kind? 
4, She made a chocolate pie. 
whose? 
5. Susy’s mother made a chocolate pie. 

The foregoing illustrations are simply 
suggestions for adapting the regular class- 
room work to the training of residual hear- 
ing. Many other types of exercises which 
we have formerly used as lipreading, or 
speech, or language material, can be turned 
into exercises for the training of residual 
hearing. 

The greatest benefit for the children will 
be derived if the work in speech, language, 
and lipreading is correlated with the train- 
ing of residual hearing. 


Teaching Speech in the Upper Grades 


Part of the period assigned to speech in 
the upper grades should be devoted to the 
training of residual hearing. These two 
types of work can and should be correlated. 
If a teacher should find it necessary to work 
on the voice-breath distinction during the 
speech period, then she might well plan the 
work so that half of the time is spent on 
speech and the other half specifically on 
acoustic training. She will find, however, 
that it is difficult to draw a definite line 
between the two types of work. If she is 
using the hearing aid, as she should, during 
the “speech half” of the program, the 
children are definitely getting a certain 
amount of acoustic training. They are 
looking and listening. The same is true 
of the “listening half” of the program. 

Suppose the lesson for the day is on P 
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and B, the voice-breath distinction. Words 
containing these two sounds, in initial and 
final positions, are drilled on first. For 
example :—A. 


1. pill bill 
2. pat bat 
3. pack back 
4. pie by 

5. pet bet 


The children look and listen as they say 
the words and hear the teacher say them. 
Corrections are made when necessary. 

These words are incorporated in sen- 
tences, or other words containing these 
sounds are used in sentences. 


B. Fill in the blanks with words begin- 
ning with P or B. 


1... Biltiscce nine brown blouse. (bought) 
2. Bob made a airplane. (big) 
a are insects. (bees) 


4. Don’t leave lying around (papers) 


C. I am thinking of words that end in 
P or B. 


1. Something that is used to catch animals. (A 
trap) 

Something that is worn on the head. (A cap) 
Another name for a crowd of people. (A mob) 
A kind of shell fish. (A crab) 


he 


Speech Exercises Train Hearing 


After these exercises have been given as 
straight “speech” exercises, they may be 
used as exercises for training residual hear- 
ing. Use the sentences first. See if the 
children can tell, through hearing alone, 
whether or not the blank in each sentence 
has been filled in with the correct word. 
Then see if they can distinguish between 
the sentences through hearing alone. Re- 
verse the procedure, giving a word and let- 
ting the children pick out the sentence in 
which the word belongs. Treat exercise B. 
the same way. 

Now take the words in Exercise A. This 
is more difficult. Use the words in the first 
column, the p words. Then use the b words. 
After that, use the words in pairs—pill and 
bill, pack and back. Finally mix up all the 
words. This will involve vowel as well as 
consonant discrimination. 

The exercises in Miss Schoolfield’s book, 
“Better Speech and Better Reading.” make 
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excellent drill material for this purpose. 

Reading aloud during the speech and 
acoustic training period is valuable. Care 
should be taken to find a text which con- 
tains a goodly amount of “conversational” 
language. If each child can have a copy of 
the book, so much the better. Read a para- 
graph, or even a whole page, while the chil- 
dren listen and follow in their own books. 
Then go back and read one sentence aloud. 
See if the children can find the sentence. 
Then read single words selected here and 
there. The particular value in this type of 
exercise lies in the fact that the children are 
seeing and hearing correct language. They 
should be allowed to do much of the read- 
ing aloud themselves. 


Teaching the Social Studies 


Our methods of presenting new material 
need not be changed, except that the chil- 
dren will be using hearing as well as lip 
reading. In addition, certain phases of the 
work may be adapted to the training of 
residual hearing. 

If a textbook is used, let the children 
read the assignment aloud, rather than si- 
lently. When a new word is met, that is 
the time for discussion. It is much easier 
to keep a class “together” this way. Occa- 
sionally certain sections of the story may 
be used for sentence and word discrimina- 
tion. Usually after plenty of oral discus- 
sion about a new subject, the children may 
be expected to offer their own version. This 
gives practise in organizing their own 
ideas, in using new vocabulary, and in 
using straight language. It is well to have 
different ways of doing the same thing. 
The children are not quite so likely to get 
bored! Getting the children to “give back” 
something that has been discussed orally 
for several days is not easy, but it can be 
made more interesting by not always doing 
it the same way. Adapting exercises for 
use with the hearing aid adds much variety 
to the regular classroom work. 

In giving their own version of the subject 
under discussion, the children may write 
individual topics; they may contribute to a 
“class” topic written on the board; they 
may take, through lip reading and hearing, 
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a topic prepared by the teacher. If note- 
books are kept, the children may like to 
write at the top of the paper, what medium 
of interpretation was employed. They will 
be more proud of the papers marked “Lis- 
tening” than of any others. 


Almost any of the exercises which are 
used to fix facts, to fix language, or to fix 
vocabulary may be adapted as listening 
exercises. It is better to vary the method 
of presentation from day to day. On one 
day a vocabulary exercise may be used 
orally for lip reading; the next day the 
same exercise may be used for “listening.” 
On the third day it may be written. By 
that time everyone should have one hun- 


dred! 


Certain types of exercises definitely do 
not lend themselves to the training of 
residual hearing. There are not many of 
these, however. 

Multiple choice sentences, elliptical sen- 
tences, true-false statements, incomplete 
sentences, exercises in matching words and 
meanings, multiple choice definitions, and 
substitution sentences may easily be turned 
into exercises for training hearing. The old 
way of doing it must not be abandoned but 
the new way, with the hearing aid, should 
supplement former methods. 

Our main concern should be to train the 
child’s hearing to the point where he will 
be able to use it. Use it where? Just dur- 
ing the acoustic training period? No. 
During the arithmetic period, during the 
science period, during the speech period. 
Use it when? All the time! 


Summary 


It is often impossible to grade children 
according to their educational age, their 
chronological age, and their hearing loss. 
Ideally, the hard of hearing should be 
grouped together, the partially deaf to- 
gether, and the profoundly deaf together. 
When this cannot be done, it is still possible 
for a teacher to plan her work to take care 
of the needs of all three groups in one class. 

The work of the acoustic training period 
should treat these three groups separately. 


(Continued on page 154) 
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Exploring With a Hearing Aid 
By ALAN YALE CROUTER 
Reprinted from the Mt. Airy World, November, 1940 


7 H, I can hear you!” said Billy, a 
€ profoundly deaf child, smiling ra- 
diantly, while listening for the 
first time to my voice coming to him 
through a hearing aid. The reaction of 
the rest of the deaf girls and boys in the 
class was the same. I swallowed hard, and 
explained carefully that they had felt the 
vibration of my voice, but had not really 
heard me. Undaunted, they eagerly exam- 
ined the new apparatus and settled down to 
adjust themselves to its use. This new 
piece of equipment opened the door to new 
adventures for both the children and my- 
self. Of course, to the three hard of hear- 
ing children, a hearing aid was old stuff, 
but the rest of us tingled with anticipation 
of what might be in store for us. 

Yes, there were both profoundly deaf 
and hard of hearing children in the class. 
The class was made up in September, 1939. 
It was well graded to facilitate classroom 
work. The hard of hearing children, two 
girls and a boy, had been in hearing aid 
classes, and of the profoundly deaf, two 
girls and four boys, three had been born 
deaf and three had lost their hearing be- 
tween the ages of four and nine. The home 
surroundings of the children were widely 
varied, so the class presented an excellent 
cross section of home environment. 

Having been given this class, I started 
out to find the answers to two questions. 
First, what could a hearing aid do for pro- 
foundly deaf children? Second, could well 
graded hard of hearing and profoundly 
deaf children be placed together in a class 
to their mutual advantage? Dr. Max Gold- 
stein, demonstrating his home-made speak- 
ing tube at the Trenton Convention a few 
years ago, showed how it could affect the 
voice of a profoundly deaf child to marked 
advantage. At the same convention, one 
of the Misses Alcorn showed how highly 
the tactile sense could be developed. Dr. 


Gault’s teletactor was on display at the 
Jacksonville Convention, championing the 
use of the tactile sense. What difference 
if the vibrations enter through the vicinity 
of the ear instead of the finger tips? In 
my own classroom I was constantly bump- 
ing into the isolation of each pupil during 
work on accent, phrasing and fluency. How 
could I get across to my deaf girls and boys 
the pattern of speech? How could I fuse 
their interest in speech? How could I have 
worthwhile class exercises in oral compo- 
sition? What I had seen at the conven- 
tions and turned over in my own mind 
made me hopeful that a hearing aid could 
be of great assistance and help solve some 
of my problems. 

Last year was the best I’ve ever had. I 
was able to give more to my pupils and they 
were able to give back more to me. To be 
sure, I knew more about teaching than | 
had known before, but the hearing aid 
made the big difference. Our machine was 
very powerful, and had a very sensitive 
microphone. The latter had a long wire 
attached to permit moving it about. Each 
of the children had an earphone with an 
individual control. This allowed the pro- 
foundly deaf to get as much volume as they 
needed without bothering the hard of hear- 
ing. The profoundly deaf could feel my 
voice, and of course the hard of hearing 
heard it. Moreover, when the microphone 
was properly placed, the profoundly deaf 
could feel their own voices and the voices 
of the other pupils in the class as well. 

Working carefully, and trying very hard 
not to fool ourselves, the children and I 
discovered that we could have class exer- 
cises in accent, phrasing and fluency. Each 
child talked into the microphone, not for- 
getting to attach his earphone so that he 
could hear or feel his own voice. Everybody 
else “tuned in,” and the whole class par- 
ticipated. No longer need all but one wait 
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By courtesy of the Mt. Airy World 


ANDREW AND DIANA, PROFOUNDLY DEAF, FOLLOWING THE TEXT FROM 
THE BLACKBOARD, WHILE RECEIVING THE SPEECH PATTERN THROUGH 
THE HEARING AID FROM HAROLD, WHO IS HARD OF HEARING. 


patiently while Teacher decided whether 
the recitation was satisfactory. With the 
hearing aid, the boys and girls had a first 
hand contact with the proceedings. The 
profoundly deaf could feel whether the ac- 
cent was correct; they could feel whether 
the phrasing was satisfactory; they could 
feel whether the diction was fluent or jerky, 
and if they needed help they could feel my 
voice giving them the correct speech pat- 
tern. No longer was it merely a case of 
speech reading. They had contact with 
voice. 

Constructive criticism and class evalua- 
tion were possible, and the profoundly deaf 


were just as active as the hard of hearing. 
To be sure, they weren’t as accurate, but 
they were right the majority of the time, 
and showed improvement as the year passed 
by. Don’t forget that the profoundly deaf 
had never used a hearing aid before! 
Participation in class activities was not 
the sole benefit to the profoundly deaf. 
The hearing aid proved very valuable in 
individual work in speech, particularly in 
the field of voice production. An amazing 
change was made in the volume and tone 
of the voice of one of the born deaf pupils. 
The children who had lost their hearing 


(Continued on page 156) 
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Enriching Our Children’s Minds 


By Hans Ettas, Pu.D. 


A Dearth of Spiritual Values 


HE great achievements of natural sci- 
i the progress of technology, the 

advancement of hygiene, in the past 
century have imposed upon us an attitude 
of overestimating materialistic values. They 
have destroyed among the majority of peo- 
ple the esteem and love of spiritual values. 
Religion, classical mythology, the works of 
our great poets have been neglected; they 
have even been forgotten by most human 
beings. 

It is not merely the sentimentality of old- 
fashioned teachers which lets us regret this 
state of matters, for every human being 
needs, in one or another form, spiritual 
values. There are no primitive peoples 
existing who do not possess religion in 
some form, and in modern history the dis- 
astrous consequences of the materialistic 
attitude of a generation are evident. In no 
Western country has technology been so 
much overestimated and religion been so 
greatly ridiculed as in Germany. But Ger- 
man youth, educated in a materialistic way, 
felt internally and unconsciously the need 
of some sort of religion. 

By the generation of those who are today 
fifty years old it was considered old-fash- 
ioned and superstitious to have religious 
ideals. Thus the majority of adults, al- 
though being internally deeply religious, 
hid their feelings in order to appear pro- 
gressive. The same holds true for classical 
culture. The youth, bereft of any religious 
or classical ideal, felt an internal emptiness, 
and seeking for a substitute for religion and 
classical culture found in Hitler a new god 
and in the mythos of race a new religion.* 





*The author has pointed out in a previous paper 
“Liberalistic Education as the Cause of Fascism,” 
School and Society, Vol. 51, p. 593-598, 1940, how 
the bringing of exaggerated liberalism into the school 
as brought about a desire for discipline which 
brought the German and Italian peoples under dic- 
tatorship. 


Practical Studies Supplant the Classics 


Are we teachers in America to bring 
about a similar development in the United 
States ? 

The danger is great. Indeed, in Ameri- 
can schools for hearing children the so- 
called practical matters have supplanted al- 
most entirely the study of the non-practical 
ones, subjects which once stood in high es- 
teem as the foundations of culture—the 
study of classical languages, of classical 
mythology and of mathematics. The prin- 
cipal value of Latin and mathematics is 
their property of training analytical think- 
ing, of shaping the intellect, of giving 
knowledge that there are things existing in 
nature and culture which obey iron rules. 
They are abstract symbols for duty and 
right. 

However, subjects such as shorthand, 
typewriting, public speaking have assumed 
a great importance in the curricula of 
schools for hearing children. But of what 
use are those subjects to them? The aver- 
age student’s knowledge of shorthand, type- 
writing, and accounting is insufficient to 
fill a job, and public speaking gives him 
only a nice set of idioms and phrases, often 
used. But do these subjects really develop 
ability in the children? Many business 
men complain of the inability of their em- 
ployees, trained in these subjects in High 
School. Usually those High School gradu- 
ates can not compete with their colleagues, 
trained in professional schools. 

A similar phenomenon could be observed 
in the Technische Hochschule (Institute of 
Technology) in Darmstadt, Germany: stu- 
dents coming from the Oberrealschule, a 
type of high school and junior college 
which entirely neglects the study of classical 
languages, but which emphasizes the study 
of higher mathematics, physics and chem- 
istry, have held a remarkably lower stand- 
ard in these very subjects, in comparison 
with the students who came from the 
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Humanistische Gymnasium, because the 
former took mathematics, physics and 
chemistry easy, saying, “We have already 
had that in Highschool,” while the “Hu- 
manists” who had studied Latin and Greek 
and mathematics, but less mathematics than 
the Oberrealschiiler, and no chemistry, were 
far superior to the latter. 


Memorizing, Not Understanding 


The writer of these lines is at the pres- 
ent time professor in a senior college. He 
teaches very practical subjects; no theory, 
a science of facts. And yet a great part of 
his students, all college graduates, were 
during the first semester not able to de- 
scribe in words the structure of a simple 
organ. Their chief way of studying before 
entering the senior college was memorizing, 
not understanding. 

Why are philosophy and _ psychology 
taught in high schools and junior colleges? 
Philosophy and psychology are difficult for 
mature adults. Only a small percentage of 
scientists dare to approach philosophy and 
psychology. What then can these subjects 
mean for pupils? They are only a means 
of appearing smart in conversation, an in- 
ducement for students to overestimate them- 
selves, to imbue themselves with impor- 
tance. 

Thus our modern education in general 
moves along the surface, and weakens the 
power of analytical and critical thinking, 
the first prerequisite of democracy. It 
strengthens the ability to memorize brilliant 
sentences; it cultivates a credulity for oft- 
repeated commonplaces; thus it is the best 
preparation for any kind of dictatorship, 
the best preparation for Credere, obedire, 
combattere, instead of Liberté, égalité, fra- 
ternite. 


Words Instead of Thoughts 


Words, instead of thoughts? Is this what 
we have to give youth? It is true that lan- 
guage is a means of expressing thought. 
Not everywhere, however, is there thought 
where we hear speech. 

But thought is often present where we do 
not hear speech. 

We have to teach our children speech in 
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order to provide them with a means of 
communication. But let us not forget to 
teach them thought. 

Many instructors of the deaf have for- 
gotten that the deaf have one great ad- 
vantage in comparison to their hearing 
contemporaries: Their minds are free from 
acoustical aggression. 

We hearing people continually hear sen- 
tences, all having the form of assertion, the 
form of truth. Among them are many lies 
—wolves in sheep’s clothing. Continually 
we have to be vigilant. Continually our 
intelligence and experience have to control 
and to analyze what we hear or read. But 
only a very few exceptional people have the 
force to resist the continuous bombardment 
of phrases. Even very critical people suc- 
cumb to special kinds of sentences; once a 
certain viewpoint is taken, phrases similar 
to it will no longer be analyzed and con- 
trolled. And thus prejudice and fanaticism 
are born. 

Deaf people, however, do not mistake 
words for facts, sentences for truth. For 
them language remains—if they have 
learned language—a means of communica- 
tion with their hearing neighbours. Thus 
the deaf person, though handicapped, is 
mentally benefited by nature. 

While the study of all such subjects 
which appeal to the ear are usually closed 
to the deaf, the subjects appealing to the 
eye are open to them. There are plenty of 
such branches; and we should not with- 
hold them from our deaf children. 

A. L. E. Crouter, in true recognition of 
this fact, recommends in a paper, presented 
by his-son on June 20, 1940, to the Ameri- 
can Association to Promote Speech to the 
Deaf, the establishment of an Institute of 
Higher Learning for the Deaf. 


Natural Sciences and Mathematics 


The above considerations are not mere 
speculations, but offer a theoretical ex- 
planation of the author’s personal experi- 
ence. The author has taught mathematics, 
biology and physics to deaf children, as well 
as to high school and college students. And 
he has observed that the standard of un- 
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derstanding for these subjects is far higher 
among average deaf pupils than among 
hearing students. The results obtained in 
the latter two subjects with deaf children 
between 14 and 17 years have been bet- 
ter than those with hearing students be- 
tween 15 and 19 years of age. 

For a long period our current opinion 
was that only exceptional persons among 
the deaf can be brought to the understand- 
ing of science, but that the average deaf 
child must remain on a lower intellectual 
level. This opinion is based on another 
opinion generally diffused among psychol- 
ogists, an opinion which never finds oppo- 
sition because nearly all the psychologists 
belong to one psychological type, the acous- 
tical type. It is their opinion that the foun- 
dation of thought is language. Thus we 
are inclined to believe that we have to teach 
language first in order to give to the child 
the instrument of thinking. Indeed this 
appears to be right, since we often see little 
deaf children enter the school in an ani- 
mal state, not only bereft of any means of 
communication, but also without any sign 
of thinking. But is the language deaf chil- 
dren learn the same as our language? Only 
to us hearing teachers it appears so. For 
the deaf the language is only a very com- 
plicated, unpractical, and senseless com- 
bination of conventional movements, vibra- 
tions and air-currents, which can hardly 
give him a means of thinking. As a matter 
of fact, deaf people seldom use speech 
among themselves, but they prefer to use 
their language of signs. 


Instruction Through Pictures 


The writer had a little pupil who was for 
many years believed to be an idiot, since 
he could not learn articulation and lip read- 
ing, and was not even able to understand 
the other children’s sign-language. He dis- 
covered in this boy, Samuel Gruenstein, an 
ability for drawing, and taught him by 
means of pictures. In an astonishingly short 
time a very high intelligence developed in 
Samuel. After a period of graphical con- 
versation by means of figures, he was 
taught to write. That is, after he under- 
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stood that objects, facts and actions can be 
symbolized by means of certain symbols 
which we call letters, he learned German 
grammar correctly without the usual mis- 
takes we call in German taubstummisch 
(“deaf language’). 

How could this happen? Why was the 
writer able to develop this child’s intel- 
ligence? Because the writer himself does 
not belong to the acoustical type of human 
beings to which the majority of psychol- 
ogists belong. He is optically oriented. He 
seldom thinks in words, but very often 
thinks in figures, diagrams, pictures and 
movements; and language is for him chief- 
ly a means of communication. Thus it hap- 
pened that in this special case the child 
had found an instructor mentally similar to 
himself. 


Thinking Must Be Taught 


But is it not astonishing that in all the 
years previous Samuel-did not develop by 
himself the ability to communicate his 
thoughts by means of pictures? (He was 
14 years old, when he became my pupil.) 
It is not strange, for not only language, but 
also thinking must be taught. Why else 
is it that so many little deaf children when 
they first come to us, can not yet think? 
They must be taught to think. 

Mere teaching of speech and lip reading, 
if this is also coupled with special meanings 
taken from daily life, gives to the children 
only a minor capacity to think. Words in- 
stead of thoughts are given here to deaf 
children as well as to hearing high school 
students. 

We do not deny the importance of speech 
teaching, but we believe that it is not suffi- 
cient, just as teaching public speaking and 
practical subjects in schools for hearing 
children is not sufficient. Mere speech teach- 
ing does not lead the deaf child to the full 
development of his character and _ intel- 
ligence. Mere speech teaching makes the 
deaf appear similar to his hearing neigh- 
bours. But are we allowed in order to 
achieve this aim to suppress all the richness 
our children bear in their souls? 


(Continued on page 146) 
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A School for the Deaf in Egypt 


the Volta Bureau a Greek lady, Mme. 

Sémély Tsotsou, who was eager to tell 
of her school for deaf children in Alex- 
andria. She spoke no English and her 
interviewer had only a limited command 
of French, but enthusiasm for a common 
cause hurdled all the hazards of bi-lingual- 
ism. And Mme. Tsotsou’s refrain was con- 
stant: “I have room for thirty pupils in my 
school. There are 25,000 deaf children in 
Egypt who should be educated.” 

“L’Ecole L’Espoir” (The Hope School), 
founded in 1934 by Mme. Tsotsou’s per- 
sonal efforts, has had a more than usually 
difficult time because of the hazardous pe- 
riod that gave it birth. Mme. Tsotsou is a 
Greek with a European education and train- 
ing, and command of six languages. For- 
merly a teacher of speech, trained under 
Froeschels at Vienna, she became interested 
in some deaf children whom she met soon 
after her arrival in Alexandria. Through 
her knowledge of articulation and pho- 
netics, she found it possible to teach them, 
even though she had not been trained spe- 
cifically to teach the deaf, and gradually 
she worked out her own method of dealing 
with her difficult problem. 

“But the beginning was arduous,” she 
said. “I had first to hunt the children, 
and drag them out of the darkness in which 
their ignorant parents were keeping them. 
I had to explain to the parents and to 
society in general that a deaf child can 
learn to speak if taught methodically, and 
that he can be educated. 

“Then there is the language difficulty. 
Egypt is an international place, where all 
languages of the world are spoken. Every- 
body in Egypt has to learn at least one 
language besides his own, if only for busi- 
ness purposes. In my school it is necessary 
to teach three languages: French, Greek 
and Arabic. As soon as a pupil has some- 
what mastered his mother tongue, he is 


| N the summer of 1939 there came to 


TWO PUPILS AND A TEACHER AT_THE 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF IN ALEXANDRIA, 

EGYPT. NOTE THE MIRROR ON THE DESK AT 

THE LEFT. ONE OF THESE MIRRORS IS ON 
EACH DESK. 


taught one of the other two which seems 
most necessary to him in his dealing with 
society. Usually we insist on every child's 
learning French, because it is the language 
most in use. And by using my own global 
method I get good results in French. 
“For a year I had only three pupils, and 
carried the school by my own efforts alone. 
Then I went to Europe to visit the different 
schools for the deaf. I attended the Con- 
gress of Praha in 1936, and visited schools 
in France, Italy, Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
and Switzerland. I found that the method 
I had worked out was very similar to the 
Herlin method taught in Belgium, and | 
recognized it as the most direct and practi- 
cal one, as well as the easiest to teach. 
Studying the methods in use in Europe 
helped me greatly to adapt and improve 
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the system I had been using. I had to 
prepare my own text books in Greek. 

“After my return from Europe, I ob- 
tained help from the Hellenic Committee, 
a committee of Greek women which I had 
founded some years before under the 
patronage of the Greek Consul General, 
Christo Diamaneopoulo. Because of the 
variety of nationalities of the pupils who 
applied for instruction, the Greek Commit- 
tee thought it wise to ask assistance of the 
Rotary Club of Alexandria and present the 
school to the public as an international one. 

“Sir Ellsworth Lambiotte, a well known 
Rotarian and President of the Belgian Bank 
of Alexandria, became interested, and the 
Rotary Club began to work in behalf of 
the school, to help raise money. Unfortu- 
nately, the funds provided are still very 
limited. Our establishment is too small to 
care for more than 30 pupils, and among 
the 14,000,000 inhabitants of Egypt are 
thousands of deaf children.” 

The accompanying photograph shows 
two of the pupils in Mme. Tsotsou’s school, 
with her assistant. Mme. Tsotsou bids us 
note the mirror in the foreground. Such a 
mirror is fixed to each desk, to facilitate 
both speech and lip reading. Little Andrée, 
the small girl at the right, is a favorite 
pupil, and makes great progress during the 
periods her parents permit her to attend the 
school. She is nine years old, and first 
came under instruction in 1936. Today 
she speaks well enough in French to be 
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understood by anyone, and can even memo- 
rize and recite short poems in French. Two 
of the verses she was taught were recited 
at a public exhibition of the school— 


Petit poulet, petit poulet, 
Viens avec moi jouer; 
Viens chez moi ce soir, 
Il fait beau a 'Espoir. 


(Little chick, little chick 
Come and play with me; 
Come tonight to our home 
It is lovely at lEspoir.) 


Amis de notre Espoir, 

Je vous souhaite 

De tout mon coeur 

Santé parfaite et doux bonheur. 


(Friends of our Hope 
With all my heart 

I wish you happiness 
And perfect health.) 


During her brief stay in the United 
States, Mme. Tsotsou was able to visit only 
a few schools for the deaf, as her visit 
was cut short by the outbreak of war. 
Although she had planned to go at least 
as far west as Buffalo, after only two weeks 
in New York and Washington she was 
compelled to return at once to Egypt. From 
there her courageous letters continue to de- 
scribe the uninterrupted effort that is being 
made in behalf of deaf children, even under 
the shadow of war. 





“PEACE AND 


The earth is ploughed with sorrows, 
Scored to the bone her quivering breast 
With deep red furrows, 


Furrows that ache for healing and for rest. 


Sow now the fair white seed of righteous- 
ness— 
Justice and mercy, honour and good faith, 


GOOD-WILL” 


And ye shall harvest fruitfulness and peace, 
Even from these fields of death. 


But peace is not, nor can be, till 
Good-will prevail 

And bring release 

From War’s foul tyrannies. 


“To men of good-will, Peace!” 


Published, unsigned, in the British Deaf Times, Dec., 1940. 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


A Letter from a Mother in Australia 


ONG ago, you asked me to write a few 
=" notes on the history of my congeni- 
tally deaf child, Pierre, now sixteen. 
Pierre was taken to France the first time 
when he was thirteen months old. We shall 
always be very thankful to Dr. de Parrel, 
who told us Pierre was deaf and that we 
must begin at once to teach him speech and 
lip reading. When Pierre was two, we se- 
cured a teacher from the school for the 
deaf in Melbourne. She came at first only 
a quarter of an hour at a time, to play with 
him; but from playing with him she be- 
gan to teach him. What a lot of patience 
was required! We put a little piece of pa- 
per on each piece of furniture, with the 
name of the object written on it, and taught 
the baby that everything had a name. Pierre 
was taught privately at home, but at the age 
of five he was sent to a school for normally 
hearing children, receiving special instruc- 
tion in speech at home. He could already 
read and spell short words when he started 
to school. He has apparently no usable 
hearing, though we have had many tests 
made. 

Masters and children have always been 
wonderfully kind to our child, and we shall 
never forget the kindness of all those at the 
Melbourne Grammar School. At three dif- 
ferent periods, Pierre spent some time in 
Paris, France, and for about six months 
each time he was taught by a very clever 
teacher, Dr. Henriette Hoffer. Under her 
guidance Pierre did very well in lip read- 
ing and speech; and his teacher in Mel- 
bourne, Miss Hugo, was willing to follow 
Dr. Hoffer’s method of teaching. 

We made books of everything we could 
think of: clothing, furniture, toys, food, 
a book for each class of objects, with pic- 
tures; and Pierre was required to learn to 
place the name of the object, written on a 
card, under the correct picture. Thus he 
was learning at the same time speech, lip 
reading and spelling. 

When we put Pierre into the Melbourne 


Grammar School, we wished him to be in 
contact with normal children. He is an 
only child, and we wanted him to be treated 
as the others were. It was for the com- 
panionship as much as for instruction at 
first, and we did not hope that he would 
learn as rapidly as the others. But year 
by year, with special coaching at home— 
a teacher came every day to go over the 
daily lessons with him—he was able to 
accompany his schoolmates in their work, 
and now he is with boys his own age. His 
speech is far from perfect, and much has to 
be done in this direction; but he is good at 
lip reading, and he loves to read. He is a 
clever child, and fortunately very healthy. 
He leads a very full life. His daily routine 
in Grammar School was as follows: he 
started to school at 8, and had an hour of 
private teaching before his regular classes. 
Then school till 3:30. Three times weekly 
he rowed with the school crew, and three. 
times weekly he had speech and lip reading 
lessons. Home work followed in the eve- 
ning, and then bed. Pierre has always 
gone to bed very early, and has always 
had regular meals. I think that is very im- 
portant in keeping a child healthy. 

He has been spoiled, in a way, since we 
were able to give him anything he wished 
in the way of toys and books, but we have 
always tried to make him obedient, and to 
treat him ‘as an ordinary child. For the 
past year or two, he has taken a great in- 
terest in chemistry, and my hope is that 
he will take on research work in years to 
come. He says he will be a farmer, but I 
am not sure that alone would keep him 
happy. Perhaps he can combine the two 
interests. 

He was told when quite young that he 
was deaf, so he did not seem to mind so 
much, and up to the present he has been a 
happy child. But what will the future be? 
One day, when he was only about four, he 
saw a man who was blind but who was 
walking with his eyes open. Pierre asked 
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how it was that the man could not see. 
| replied, thinking it a good opportunity: 

“He is like Pierre, who has ears but does 
not hear.” 

“Can you hear, mother?” 

“Yes.” 

“And papa?” 

“Papa hears only in one ear.” 

After that, I always pointed out anyone 
we saw who was not quite well, and gradu- 
ally the little boy understood that everyone 
had trials of some sort. 

Pierre is not shy at all, and will go into 
a shop or speak to anyone. Will he always 
be like that? His grades in school vary. 
He is clever, but too quick, and does not 
concentrate. He does well in mathematics, 
especially algebra, not so well in geometry. 
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He has good marks in physics and chem- 
istry, not so good in English and Latin. In 
“math,” he was fifth in a group of thirty- 
five boys. 

In December, 1939, Pierre passed his in- 
ternational examination in six subjects: 
English, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, 
chemistry, history. He failed in Latin and 
drawing, but only six subjects are required 
for a pass. In 1940, he is trying for college 
matriculation with Latin, mathematics, Eng- 
lish, commercial principles, chemistry and 
economics. 

My advice to any mother who can afford 
it is: Keep your child with normally hear- 
ing children. But after all, 1 know we all 
do what we think best, even though we 
make mistakes. 





Preschool Training for the Deaf in Russia 


By Natavie Rau 
Translated by Helen G. Smith from the Russian “Life of the Deaf” 


examinations of young deaf-mutes of 

preschool age I find myself today mak- 
ing record number 2,559. Each record is 
a detailed account of the diseases and be- 
ginning of deafness, and the advice given 
the mother. Talking with the mother, I 
explain in simple, clear words the causes 
of the child’s deafness and muteness. In 
addition, I make a sketch of the centers of 
hearing, speech and sight, the nerve center, 
the starting point of all analysis, and the 
motor center. The mothers have to be 
convinced that only well-trained work with 
the child can create or restore speech, but 
that hearing cannot be fully regained be- 
cause no physical, no medical action can 
restore a paralyzed or shattered hearing 
center. I explain to the mother that acous- 
tical apparatus and microphones might help 
to develop a residue or beginning of hear- 
ing, and train attention to hearing. This 
apparatus is used for teaching speech in all 
specialized preschool institutions for the 


deaf. 


% my case book of consultations and 


Then I advise the mother what to do 
while the child is at home, before he can 
go to a special kindergarten, or children’s 
home, or speech reading group. I consider 
that every mother must and can help her 
deaf-mute child to live a normal life with 
those who speak and hear naturally. 

Almost every mother says in confusion, 
“T don’t know how I can help my child, I 
have had little education, | am not clev- 
ee a 
My answer always is, “If your child were 
drowning and you did not know how to 
swim, what would you do?” 

“I would jump in to rescue him!” is the 
customary answer. 

“It is the same thing!” I say, “You must 
and can save your child immediately, train 
your deaf-mute child to learn to under- 
stand the people around him, and to make 
sounds himself, and I will show you how 
you must do this.” 

Then I give her definite instructions, sim- 
ple but serious. As though she were a 
child herself, I explain the first steps in 
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teaching lip reading and the imitation of 
speech, the exercise of developing attention 
to the voice, sounds and words, arousing 
an interest in hearing. I explain all this 
and notice at once how the mother’s ex- 
pression changes, how attentively she lis- 
tens, draws a deep breath, begins to believe 
in her ability, and departs ready to make 
every effort to teach her child speech. 

An exchange of letters follows. Mothers 
send me reports of their work with their 
children, and say that the time before going 
to kindergarten is not wasted, the child be- 
gins to make sounds and understand those 
around him from the lip movements. 

It is evident from these letters that a wise 
mother can be of great help to her deaf- 
mute child, give him “first aid.” 


One mother writes: “At your suggestion 
I prepared a lotto game for my little girl. 
She is beginning happily to develop her 
speech. Watching my lips, she repeats 
what I say, and has learned many simple 
words. I train her in this way three times 
a day.” 

What happiness for a mother when she is 
convinced her deaf-mute child has begun 
to speak! And the mother goes on with 
the training with enthusiasm. It is quite 
true the work is difficult, and does not al- 
ways go smoothly. Much tenacity and per- 
severance are demanded from the mother. 

Here is another letter. “Boris could not 
understand for a long time how to pro- 
nounce the word dom (house). He watched 
my lips eagerly, tried to say it himself, but 
only shook his little head showing he could 
not say this word. I dropped it for a time 
and when I tried it again, I took first one 
letter, then combined two letters om. Boris 
repeated om, and then op. I began to teach 
him to say the letter d. This, it turned out, 
was a mistake, for Boris began to murmur 
ddd—om, ddd—op. However he soon un- 
derstood the meaning of this word. When 
I pointed to other objects he shook his 
head to deny it, but if I pointed to a house 
he nodded his head in agreement.” 

Later came another report from this 
mother. “We were taking a walk yesterday, 
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and my little son stood still and pointed to 
a house, saying, ‘mamma, ddom.’ He did 
not separate the letter ‘d’ but only said it 
more strongly. Now Boris is learning the 
words ‘Baba Nata,’ but as yet he says ‘Baba 
Nana.’ But even that is good.” 

The mother’s efforts were successful, 
Boris is learning to speak more and more 
easily. 

This mother, Comrade Triamina, by this 
experience was firmly convinced of the ad- 
vantage of beginning to train speech in 
very young deaf-mutes. I suggested that 
she organize a group of deaf-mutes of pre- 
school age in Ivanov where she lives, and to 
make a profession of this work under my 
guidance. Such a group was formed. See- 
ing the enthusiasm with which Comrade 
Triamina worked I next suggested that she 
establish a home for deaf-mute children of 
preschool age. She undertook this with 
great energy, surmounted all obstacles and 
carried out the plan and Ivanov now has a 
home that trains fifty children. There was 
a great deal of work and anxiety to go 
through, making experiments and repeating 
methods, for there was no set plan to fol- 
low. She chose three teachers who ex- 
pressed a desire to work with deaf-mutes 
and sent them to Moscow for special prep- 
aration. The Moscow Institute sent to 
Ivanov an experienced teacher of the deaf, 
Comrade Somos, who helped examine the 
children, form the groups, and started the 
young teachers of preschool deaf-mutes in 
work that was new to them. 

Now Comrade Triamina is the head of 
this home. From the work with her own 
deaf-mute child this mother has succeeded 
in training and educating scores of deaf- 
mute children, and has become a splendid 
socialist-activist. Energetic and devoted to 
her work, she deserves honor and respect. 

Consultations for mothers of little deaf- 
mute children not only determine the pos- 
sibilities for the child, and give the mothers 
professional instruction for their training, 
but also as we see by the example of Com- 
rade Triamina, attract the mothers to so- 
cialist-activity, spur them to wide usefulness 
in educating deaf-mute children. 
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By All Means, Valentines 


DEAR FELLOW TEACHERS: 


HE other day we heard somebody 
lamenting that celebrating special 
days takes too much time from the 
regular school work, which is so important 
in a school for the deaf. 

The rest of us teachers snorted with dis- 
gust. If one of our objectives is to help 
deaf children adjust themselves to the com- 
munity in which they live, we had better 
celebrate Valentine Day. The children will 
see valentines and get 
valentines, and go to 
the store to buy them 
for their friends. It be- 
hooves us to take ad- 
vantage of Valentine 
Day, instead of re- 
senting it. The chil- 
dren had better know what it is all about. 


The story of St. Valentine is so beautiful 
and can be told so simply that even the 
younger pupils may get a little of the 
meaning. 

Let’s re-emphasize the fact that valen- 
tines are sent to tell people we like them, 
and that though good natured pranking is 
all right, it is not polite, and not kind, to 
send valentines that are cruel. 

As valentines were originally letters, 
Valentine Day is one time when every pupil 
in school can, in addition to making valen- 
tines, send the very best letter he can write 
to some one he is especially fond of, some 
one to whom he does not ordinarily write. 





Valentine parties 
give opportunity to de- 
velop social traits. 
Trips to the postoffice 
to mail their own val- 
entines please the 
youngest tots. 

A Valentine Mail Box in which every 
child can put a valentine for any other 
child will provide pleasure and satisfaction 
for the between-age groups, especially if 
the children are encouraged to make every 
valentine beautifully, so that they realize 
even little things should be well done. 

And a school valentine gift of flowers or 
fruit to some sick child in the hospital, 
or a teacher who is ill, will give a chance 
for all the pupils to share in arranging one 
valentine that they can give together. 





Say It and Do It Game 
For Younger Children 


I will stand by the window. 
I will run in the hall. 

I will sit in the corner. 

I will kneel by the wall. 


In a Deaf Child’s World 
Trouble 


Donald William Cope, Jr., didn’t know 
why he was going home in the middle of 


- the week like this, but as soon as the house 


mother came over to school for him he 
knew something was the matter. When she 
came before, and took Jerry Bronson, it 
was because Jerry’s mother was dead. Of 
course the children didn’t know that till 
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Jerry came back to school, two weeks later. 
and told them. 

Today the house mother smiled brightly 
at Don, but turned to the teacher and 
talked fast, with a grave face, so Don wasn't 
fooled. 

“Nice child,” the housemother said then. 
“Almost ten, isn’t he? Small for his age. 
Bright?” 

“Well he’s not stupid at all. He's not a 
very good lip reader, and his speech could 
be better, but he has a good mind. He 
adores his father. Too bad!” 

Don caught the last words. “Father. 
Too bad!” Something had happened to his 
father. What was it? They would not tell 
him. Because he was deaf, people never 
told him important things till they were all 
over. He must find out for himself. 

In the office, talking to the kindly white 
haired principal, was a strange man. 

“Hello, Donny,” the man said. “Why, I 
don’t believe he knows me! He hasn’t seen 
me for four years. I-am-your-Uncle-Dave- 
Don-I-came-to-take-you-to-your-father. O, I 
can’t tell him! I-am-Uncle-Dave-” 

Don remembered then. “Uncle Dave. | 
know. Where father?” 

“I'll tell him,” the principal said. ‘“He’s 
worrying—” 

“No, don’t tell him. Wait till his mother 
tells him. Just tell him he’s going home 
with me.” 

“Why father did not come for me?” 
David demanded. What was this they 
would not tell him? His heart thumped 
in his chest. He wanted to know every- 
thing the others knew. But all he could 
say was, “Where father?” 

“Uncle Dave will take you to your father, 
Don. Go with Uncle Dave,” the principal 
said, in her kind firm way. 

“All right,” Don replied at once. The 
principal had good lips. She spoke truth. 
All the children knew that. 


“Wonderful how you make them under- - 


stand,” Uncle Dave said. “Sorry to take 
him out of school, but Bill—my brother 
wants to see him before—before—” he 
stopped. 

Don saw his uncle had tears in his eyes. 
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‘Then he went on talking fast, but Don saw 
“tight” and “life” on his lips. Fight! So 
that was it. Don knew all about fights. 
Didn't he read the funnies every day? He 
went to movies, too. So his father had 
been in a fight and got hurt. He knew it 
all now. 

He sat very still in the car with Uncle 
Dave, while houses and trees flew past, but 
he noticed that they were not taking the 
familiar roads home. And they stopped 
for lunch in a strange town. 

“T want home. I want father,” Don tried 
to tell his uncle, but Uncle Dave just patted 
his shoulder. “Father isn’t home. Father 
is in—in—father is in my town, Don, 
Father was coming to visit us—wait till 
you get to your mother, son. Have some 
more chicken.” 

Was father in prison? That was where 
the men in the movies who were in fights 
went. Don touched his uncle’s arm. “Where 
father fought? Who fought him? Father 
won?” 

“One? One what? QO, it’s all right, Don- 
ny. Father’s all right. Mother will tell 
you. Wait for mother.” 

But when they got to Uncle Dave's 
house, in the late afternoon, mother was 
not there, only Aunt Helen, who always 
talked baby talk to Don. 

“Tomorrow, Donny boy. ‘Tomorrow 
Donny boy will see his mother,” Aunt 
Helen said over and over. ‘“O, Dave, isn’t 
ita tragedy? This terrible thing happened 
and—you can’t even tell the poor child 
about it, because he’s deaf. He seems so 
unconcerned, too. So—er—indifferent!” 

“T couldn’t get much out of him on the 
way here,” Uncle Dave told her. “The 
principal was afraid he’d know something 
was wrong! Poor old Bill! He worships 
the kid. Well, I’m going over to see how 
Bill is making out. Or maybe I'll wait till 
after dinner. Long drive. Bill will feel 
better now the boy is with us, though I was 
against bringing him, as long as he’s deaf. 
It isn’t as if you could explain things to 
him—” 

Father must be in awful trouble. He 
must be worse off than the men in prison 
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in the movies. Don ran to his aunt and 
tried to ask more about his father, but 
Aunt Helen took him upstairs to wash and 
then hurried him in to dinner. 

It was a good dinner, and Lize, the col- 
ored maid, was fascinating with her black 
face and wide, white toothed grin, but Don 
ate fast. Too fast. He wanted to get 
through and jump in the car and go along 
with Uncle Dave to see his father. 

But after dinner Uncle Dave said no, 
when Don tried to go with him. “Tomor- 
row, Donny boy. Tomorrow Donny boy 
will go to see his father,” Aunt Helen told 
him. Don sat dejectedly in a corner look- 
ing at books, and a lady came to see Aunt 
Helen, and they talked fast, and looked at 
him. 

“Yes, isn’t it sad!” Aunt Helen said, 
“but don’t let the boy see you cry.” Then 
she wiped her own eyes. “The worst is, 
one of the cops says it was Bill’s fault, and 
if the other man dies—” 

“How?” Don cried, “how father’s fault? 
What father’s fault?” 

“What does he say?” the visiting lady 
asked curiously. 

“Donny boy, does Donny boy want to 
go out in the kitchen and see Lize?” Aunt 
Helen decreed. 

Don went out to Lize. She was nice to 
him and let him help her wipe the dishes, 
and talked and laughed. He liked Lize, 
and was sorry when she finished her work 
and went home. 

The evening dragged on. Aunt Helen’s 
guest went, too. “Good bye, you dear poor 
little boy. I will send you something for 
your birthday,” she told him. Birthday! 
Don didn’t care about birthdays now. 

Then at last Uncle Dave came home, and 
it was a different Uncle Dave. He was 
happy. He grabbed Aunt Helen in one 
arm and Don in the other, and danced 
around with them. “It’s all right. Bill’s 
going to be O.K., and the other chap will 
get well, too. Last night they said Bill 
hadn’t a chance. Boy! I feel as if I’d had 
a nightmare and waked up! It’s all right, 
Don. Can’t you be happy? It’s all right!” 
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“Where is jail?” Don demanded. “I 
want father!” 

“What does he say, Helen? Sounds like 
‘dale’ to me. Well, come on, son. Better 
go to bed. Tomorrow we'll get him back 
to school, Helen. But Bill wants to see him 
first.” 

Aunt Helen tucked Don in bed, and left 
him, and Don lay there in the dark, think- 
ing about his father. Why did they try to 
fool him? How could everything be all 
right when father must stay in jail for years 
and years? Even if he got well from his 
hurts! Perhaps they wouldn’t take him to 
see his father tomorrow, either. If he could 
only see him alone! Father would tell him 
the truth. He always did. If he could only 
find father’s jail—. Why not? He knew 
what jails looked like. There was a jail 
near the school, and the deaf children al- 
ways hurried by, but he wouldn’t be afraid 
of any jail where his father was. 

The next thing he knew it was the middle 
of the night. He must have gone to sleep. 
But he had not forgotten his plan. He got 
up softly and dressed, and stole downstairs, 
and into the living room to the front door, 
and jumped. There in the easy chair was 
Uncle Dave, reading. 

“What on earth? Where are you going 
at this time of night?” Uncle Dave was 
angry. “You're a bad boy! When we're 
all in such a trouble, anyway! What if I'd 
gone to bed?” 

Don struggled futilely in his uncle’s 
strong arm, but he didn’t cry. Not even 
when Aunt Helen came to the head of the 
stairs and joined her reproaches to his 
uncle’s. Not even when Uncle Dave 
dumped him back in bed and locked the 
door of his room, and took the key. 

Then it was morning. Don dressed him- 
self and waited till the door was unlocked, 
and let Aunt Helen help him with his wash- 
ing up. 

But Aunt Helen and Uncle Dave were 
different this morning. They watched him 
all the time, but did not smile at him. They 
talked about him, but not to him. 

But they did take him to his father. 
They all got in the car, and went to a big 
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building in the center of town. Don knew 
it was the jail, for just as they arrived a 
big patrol wagon dashed up, and two 
policemen got out with a man whose head 
was all bloody. 

Aunt Helen and Uncle Dave hurried him 
indoors, and up in the elevator, and down 
a long corridor, and Uncle Dave knocked 
very softly at a door with 613 on it. 

A white capped nurse came out. “One 
at a time,” she said, and Don went in 
first. 

There was his father in bed, all wrapped 
up in bandages. Was he asleep? Mother 
sat beside him, and said, “Sh!” but Don’s 
father opened his eyes and smiled. “Hello, 
fellow,” he said weakly, and held out his 
hand, and Don ran and clung to it, but he 
did not try to talk. It must have been a 
bad fight, Don thought. He stood still and 
held father’s hand till his mother drew him 
softly away. She took him out to Uncle 
Dave and Aunt Helen, and then she hugged 
him and kissed him and wept over him. 

Don didn’t cry. “Mother, how long 
father jail?” he asked her. But his J 
wasn’t a very good one, and his mother 
didn’t understand him, and she told him 
she must go back to father, and he must go 
back to school and be a fine brave boy. 
“Father is better, but he must be very 
quiet,” she said. “Good-bye, my darling. 
Pray to God tonight for father, will you?” 

“Yes,” Don promised, and he went quiet- 
ly down to the car with his uncle and aunt, 
and climbed in. 

Uncle Dave grew more cheerful as the 
miles lengthened, and school drew nearer. 
He whistled and sang. Don saw him. 
“Everything is all right, Don, don’t be so 
glum! Aunt Helen and I are not cross any 
more. Father is all right. You are all 
right.” 

But of course they were fooling him 
again. Don knew. How could things be 
all right with father in jail? Even when 
he was well again, father would wear a 
striped suit and eat off a tin plate and never 
come out to see him and mother and—it 
was dark now. Then it was black night. 
A long cold ride. 
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“Here we are. Climb out, son. Say 
good bye to Aunt Helen.” Uncle Dave 
picked up the suitcase and he and Don 
went in the office. 

The principal was there, writing letters, 
“How did ‘you find things? Much better, 
I hope,” she greeted Uncle Dave. 

“O, everything’s all right. My brother is 
going to get well, but say! I certainly take 
off my hat to you folks. These deaf chil- 
dren—so sly—” he talked fast, but Don 
saw him say, “troublesome,” and “run 
away,” and he hung his head, and wouldn't 
even say good bye to Uncle Dave. 

“Queer child. We couldn’t get him to 
make up with us at all,” Uncle Dave said. 

“There must be some mistake, some mis- 
understanding,” the principal said. “Don 
is a fine boy in school. Well, good bye. 
I’m so glad things are better for you all.” 
And Uncle Dave went. 

Don wondered if he would be punished, 
But no. The principal sat down in a big 
chair, and pulled the little one beside it, 
and said kindly, “Now, Don, what hap- 
pened? Tell me.” 

And in a flood of words Don poured it 
all out—all about the jail and the police- 
men and the fight and father’s hurts. 

The principal listened quietly and polite- 
ly, just as she had to Uncle Dave, till Don 
finished. 

Then she said slowly and carefully, “No, 
Don. You made a mistake. Father was 
not in a fight. He was hurt. Father’s car 
hit another car. It was an accident. You 
did not go to jail. You went to the hos- 
pital to see father. Father will be well 
soon.” 

Don stared. “One more!” he begged, 
and she said it all over again. 

“No jail?” Don cried, “no fight? Not 
father’s fault?” 

“No, no, no! Father is all right. Father 
would not fight! Father drove the car. 
You know. There, there!” 

For Don suddenly burst into wild sob- 
bing. He cried and cried, and the prin- 
cipal did not stop him, for she had taught 
deaf children a long time. She gave him 
her immaculate handkerchief when his was 
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a wet ball, and pulled him to her, and 
stroked his hair, and when he stopped cry- 
ing at last, and smiled at her, she rang 
for the maid. 

“Shall I take him over to the dormi- 
tory?” the maid asked. 

“No, if you'll help me, I'll make up the 
folding bed in my sitting room for him. 
The dormitory is so big and so dark, now, 
and he is so upset, and it’s late. Can you 
get me a glass of milk for him and some 
cookies? Don needs a little pampering 
tonight. He’s been under a terrific strain, 
and he had to bear it all alone.” 


Say It and Do It Game 
For Younger Children 


We will walk around the chairs, 

And hop, skip and slide. 

And now we stand behind our chairs. 
And now we stand beside. 


Letter from a Teacher to Her Sister 

Whose Son Is a Pupil in the School 
DEAR INEZ: 

I agree with you that it is wise to let 
Bobby keep in close contact with his little 
hearing cousins. You say they play with 
him when he is home for week ends, and 
that they are all going to write him letters, 
which you wish answered. 

That will be fine, Inez, as soon as Bobby 
is able to write his own letters, with no 
help. 

But he has seven cousins. Surely you 
do not expect his teacher, who has all her 
other children’s letters to look after, to be 
responsible for seven additional letters 
every week. She always does have to help 
with Bobby’s letters home. You know how 
we both labored over the one Christmas 
thank-you letter he wrote in the holidays. 

Or did you think Bobby’s play time was 
the time to write letters? The housemothers 
have plenty of duties. Letter writing super- 
vision is not one of them. 
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Be reasonable, Inez. Think of Bobby. 
You’d make him hate letters. Just when 
we want to interest him in letter writing! 

Remember how mother used to have to 
keep after us, when we were kids, to get us 
to write any letters at all? Yet we could 
hear. We had no struggle with language 
forms such as Bobby is engaged in every 
time he tries to compose a paragraph. 

Why not buy some of the attractive chil- 
dren’s cards on the market? Send a pack- 
age to Bobby, with stamps, and whenever 
he gets a letter from a cousin he can add a 
few words of his own—his teacher will be 
glad to help him with them—and mail a 
card to the sender. That will please the 
cousins and satisfy Bobby. It will also help 
foster the idea that letters or cards are com- 
munications between people who cannot see 
each other. The cards will help. All chil- 
dren like pretty cards, and most children 
would rather have them than a letter. 

Once in a while, for some special reason, 
like getting a birthday gift, ask Bobby’s 
teacher to help him write the proper thank 
you note. There are some extra letters to 
be written every week. Every teacher 
knows. But seven cousins cannot be writ- 
ten to, regularly, by a small deaf child. 
He has other things to do besides laboring 
over letter writing. 

Affectionately, 
| See 


P.S. The next time you come to see 
Bobby in school come on Letter Day. Stay 
in Bobby’s room and see the task it is for 
a roomful of little deaf children to get 
their weekly letters off, thanking for gifts 
received, or treats, or acknowledging cloth- 
ing sent, or asking if they may go to 
Arthur’s home next week end, or telling 
mother they need fifty cents to go on the 
bus trip, or more stockings. Just come, 
Inez. You'll see sumpin’. 





If we had no other knowledge of what the Greeks were like, if nothing were left of 
Greek art and literature, the fact that they were in leve with play and played magnificent- 
ly would be proof enough of how they looked at life. Wretched people, toiling people, do 


not play. 


To rejoice in life, to find the world beautiful and delightful to live in, was a mark 


of the Greek spirit which distinguished it from all that had gone before. 


distinction. 


It is a vital 
—Edith Hamilton. 
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South Africa to Denmark 


By A. M. Rousseau 


Miss A. M. Rousseau, a teacher in the School for the Deaf, Worcester, South Africa, spent her 
1938 vacation in Europe. Her account of her travels, prepared a year later, reached the VoLta 
Review just before war broke out in 1939. These peaceful adventures, just two years old, portray 


a very different Europe from that of 1941.—EpirTor. 


HEN the editor of the VoLta ReE- 
\\/ VIEW asked me to tell something 
about my travels in Europe, she 
was under the impression that I visited 
more schools for the deaf than I had the 
opportunity of doing. Although I must 
say that I went for the sake of sightseeing 
in the first place, I was disappointed when 
arriving in England to find that the schools 
had closed for the long summer holidays 
just the day before. So all I was able to 
do was to visit a few schools after they re- 
opened in the fall and just before I had to 
return to South Africa. 
A trip to Europe, the realization of my 
childhood dreams, seemed almost too good 


to be true. However, as Cape Town and 
Table Mountain faded in the distance, | 
had to believe I was really northward 
bound. After a very enjoyable voyage, 
during which we touched at Free Town 
(Sierra Leone), where we admired the 
luxuriant tropical vegetation, and Los Pal- 
mas (Canary Islands) with their flatroofed 
houses and quaint cave dwellings, we 
reached Southampton, and pretty soon I 
found myself on the train rushing past 
green fields, small, restful villages, neat 
farm houses, and then—London! I shall 
never forget the excitement, the thrill I ex- 
perienced when, crossing the Thames, I saw 
the Houses of Parliament (with Big Ben!), 
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THE FISH MARKET IN AARHUS, DENMARK. 


Westminster Abbey, and many other build- 
ings which had been little more than names 
to me. London fascinated me. Two things 
struck me especially: London seemed to 
stretch out endlessly, and I was surprised 
to see many lovely green trees in the heart 
of such a great city. 

After a stay of six most enjoyable days, 
I went to Holland. As my home language 
is Afrikaans, I felt quite at home in Hol- 
land, and could converse quite easily with 
the Dutch—provided none spoke too fast! 

From Holland, I went through busy 
Hamburg to Denmark. At the suggestion 
of my principal, Mr. G. de la Bat, I had 
written to Mr. Hansen, former director of 
the Nyborg School for the Deaf, asking 
about schools for the deaf I might visit in 
Europe. Mr. Hansen gave me this informa- 
tion, and at the same time kindly invited 
me to Nyborg. I had accepted the invita- 
tion, and then had written again to tell him 
I would arrive sooner than I had originally 
intended. 

Great was my disappointment, on arriv- 


ing at Nyborg, to find that he was not at 
the station. I went to his house, only to 
discover that it was locked, and several per- 
sons whom the taxi driver consulted did not 
seem to know anything about him. I can- 
not describe the disappointment and dis- 
couragement I felt at having the whole 
object of my visit frustrated. It was grow- 
ing dark, and here I was in a strange land 
where I could hardly make myself under- 
stood. 

Quite by accident I came into contact 
with some kindly people, friends of Mr. 
Hansen, who could speak English. One 
member of the family had even been to 
South Africa. I could never have imagined 
what a relief it is to be suddenly addressed 
in a familiar language. 

On Monday morning, after another fruit- 
less effort to trace Mr. Hansen, I went to 
the postoffice to send a telegram to Mr. 
Hansen’s son, who, I learned, was holiday- 
ing at a seaside place in Denmark. This 
was my last resort. I had arrived in Nyborg 
Saturday afternoon, and I planned to leave 
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on Monday. As I stood in the postoffice 
waiting to hand in the telegram, I saw a 
gentleman with a long white beard coming 
hurriedly in at the door, and the first thing 
he said was, “Don’t send off that wire!” 
I knew at once it was Mr. Hansen, and I 
was so thankful and relieved I felt like 
crying. 

It appeared that Mr. and Mrs. Haneen 
had gone on a short visit, and were away 
when my second letter arrived. They had 
returned Sunday, to find a message stating 
that I was in Nyborg. Mr. Hansen hurried 
to the hotel, from where he traced me to 
the postoffice. We went to his house, and 
he and Mrs. Hansen were very kind indeed 
tame. Mr. Hansen took me to Odense, the 
birthplace of Hans Andersen, and we also 
weht to an art gallery, where Mr. Hansen 
drew my attention to some typical Danish 
landscapes that gave one an idea of the 
country. 

That afternoon, Mr. Hansen took me to 
see his beloved school. I noticed that the 
standard of work seemed to be rather ad- 
vanced, probably owing to the fact that the 
Nyborg School is one for hard of hearing 
children. We walked to Nyborg Strand, 
about a mile from the town. There is a 
lovely pine forest stretching almost to the 
sea. I thought the strand very pretty, with 
lovely flowers in the hotel gardens and the 
sweetest little bungalows. 

At twilight that evening, as we sat talking 
in the restful atmosphere of their little 
home, I could hardly believe that 1 had met 
Mr. and Mrs. Hansen only that morning. 

I left for Copenhagen the next morning, 
thankful for the privilege of having made 
their acquaintance. I shall always remem- 
ber Nyborg and its kindly people. 

After visiting Copenhagen, and also Ham- 
let’s castle at Kronberg, Helsingér, from 
where the houses of Sweden could be seen 
(about a quarter of an hour away by ferry), 
I left Denmark for Germany. I spent a few 
days at Berlin and liked its wide, clean 
streets. I also visited the Potsdam palace 
with its lovely gardens. At Prague, with 
its many historic landmarks, I had the 
privilege of making the personal acquain- 
tance of a friend with whom I have been 
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corresponding for many years—and wasn’t 
it exciting! 

Through lovely scenery, I went on to 
Merano, nestling among the grassland 
mountains of northern Italy. A trip through 
the Italian Dolomites, majestic in their 
grandeur, will never be forgotten. Then 
followed a bus trip across the Stelvio Pass, 
with its forty-eight hairpin bends—the 
highest pass in Europe, we were told. Al. 
though it was in the heart of summer, there 
were such big patches of snow that people 
were skiing. 

We had now entered Switzerland, and 
were passing through small Swiss villages, 
nestling in soft green meadows, where 
mauve crocuses still reminded one of 
spring. I came to St. Moritz, on the shores 
of a blue, blue lake, and was fascinated 
by its loveliness. Then, farther on, along 
the shores of Lake Como, I reached Lu- 
gano. While staying here, I made an ex- 
cursion to Milan, passing through the fer- 
tile plains of Lombardy, and visited the 
world famous cathedral, and also the Scala 
Theatre. 

While in Switzerland, I also stayed at 
Montreaux and Interlaken. I visited, 
among other things, the famous St. Bernard 
Hospice, and the wonderful Rhone Glacier. 
I loved Switzerland. I have never seen 
anywhere else so much concentrated love- 
liness. And while wandering on the moun- 
tain slopes, picking gentians in the crisp 
mountain air, I felt I could not drink deep 
enough of all the glories of this Alpine 
wonderland. 

After an interesting trip on the Rhine, I 
went to Paris. How I loved its wide streets 
and open squares! I suppose we South 
Africans, used to wide stretches of veld, 
want lots of breathing space. I visited the 
Palace at Versailles, with its lovely gardens 
and fountains. I was also fortunate in being 
able to see something of the Exposition In- 
ternationale. An evening trip on the Seine, 
winding among the fountains on the river, 
with the elaborately illuminated buildings 
of the Exposition on either side, and also 
the view from the Eiffel Tower the same 
evening, are both unforgettable. 

(Continued on page 152) 
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The Thinking of the Young Deaf Child 
As Shown in Sorting Experiments 


A Report by Fritz and Grace Moore HEIDER 


Note: This paper is based on material published in detail as a Psychological Monograph by 
the Research Department of the Clarke School for the Deaf. (Cf. Psychological Monographs, No. 
232, Psychological Review Company, Princeton, New Jersey, 1940.) Complete references are given 
in the monograph and no bibliography is included in this paper. 


Comparing the Deaf Child 
And the Aphasic 


OW does the small deaf child think 
H before .he learns language in 

school? This question can never 
be fully answered, because while he is still 
little he cannot tell us, and by the time he 
is older he cannot be relied on to remember 
accurately what went on in the early years. 
Our best approach to the problem is to 
make studies of the way the deaf child be- 
haves in certain definite situations and to 
try to tell from that something of his 
thought structure. 

This method has been used in psychol- 
ogical studies of another group of people 
who suffer a language handicap—the 
aphasics. The handicap of the aphasic re- 
sults, not from restricted language experi- 
ence like that of the deaf child, but from an 
injury to the central nervous system, so 
there is not necessarily a real similarity be- 
tween the two groups. Nevertheless, some 
of the results that have been obtained from 
work with aphasics raise questions in re- 
gard to the development of the deaf child. 


Thinking Restricted to the Concrete 

For example, a number of different 
studies have shown that the aphasic, both 
in his thought and behavior, works largely 
in terms of single concrete cases. He lacks 
ability to use general ideas. This shows 
in regard to his handling of color, for ex- 
ample. If an aphasic of a certain type is 
shown a pile of assorted colors and asked 
to select those that are similar to a certain 
standard, he is able to match his sample 
exactly but does not put with it shades 
which are even a little different. Thus, if 
he is given a red he rejects a slightly orange 


or slightly violet red as definitely as he 
would reject a pure green or a pure yellow. 
“Red,” in whatever way it comes into his 
thinking, means “this particular red,” not 
the class of “reds,” as it does to the normal 
person. 

This raises the question whether the use 
of these more general class concepts in 
thinking requires words and whether the 
deaf child, who also lacks words at first, 
who remains for a long time less facile in 
their use than a normal person, and who 
probably thinks to some extent in terms of 
images of definite objects will resemble the 
aphasic in such a color sorting task. This 
question is an important one, since it has 
been found with the aphasic that the restric- 
tion in thinking to single concrete objects 
shows in many different situations, for in- 
stance in regard to number. 


Color Sorting Experiments with Deaf 
and Hearing Children 


In order to study it we made a series of 
color sorting experiments with deaf and 
hearing children. In all of these experi- 
ments we used as the material to be sorted 
one-inch cardboard tablets covered with 
colored papers. Experiments I and II were 
made with standard Milton Bradley colors, 
the first with a series of 18 different hues 
(red, yellow, orange, green, blue, and violet 
with two intermediate shades between 
each), the second with twelve different hues 
(the four primaries, red, yellow, green, and 
blue with two intermediates between each). 
In Experiment III we used a more closely 
graded series of 25 hues ranging from 
blue through red to yellow in the spectral 
series. 

Thus we had blues, violets, red-violets, 
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reds, orange-reds, oranges, and yellows so 
finely graded that it was impossible to say 
at any given point in the series, “This is 
where a certain color begins.” In each ex- 
periment the colors were scattered in ran- 
dom order on a table before the child. The 
child watched while the experimenter held 
up a single color and found another that 
matched it. She then offered the child a 
tablet as a standard and told him to find all 
that were like it. In these experiments 
groups of subjects were chosen so as to in- 
clude children who had not yet learned 
color names as well as older ones. A 
fourth experiment was made with the mate- 
rial of Experiment III, but using color 
names as the basis of selection instead of 
the sample. In this case, obviously, only 
children who had been in school long 
enough to have learned the color names 
could take part. There were in all eighty- 
six deaf children and seventy-nine hearing 
children of different ages with whom the 
experiments were made. 


Even the Youngest Deaf Children 
Able to Select Groups of Colors 


Table I gives briefly the data about the 
subjects who took part in each experiment, 
and the results. It shows, first that there 
is no tendency for the deaf to carry out a 
color sorting task of this sort by means of 
simple matching as the aphasics do. Not 
only were the deaf children, even the 
youngest who did not know color names, 
able to select a group of colors which were 
similar to a given standard although not 
exactly like it, but they selected hues over 
a still wider range for each standard than 
the hearing children of the same ages. This 
difference between deaf and hearing chil- 
dren seems to be one of maturity, for we 
see that with both groups younger children 
selected more hues for each standard than 
older ones. None of the subjects, even the 
oldest, simply matched as the aphasics did, 
but within this normal range of behavior 
the process of development was a gradual 
narrowing down of hues that were treated 
as “similar.” 

It is especially interesting that while the 
difference, in Group I, between the young- 
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est deaf children who knew no color words 
and the next older ones is a little greater 
than that between older groups where the 
difference in language ability was less 
marked, it was not great enough to suggest 
a radical difference in the way in which 
the task was carried out. 


Experiments Using Names of Colors 


The selections for Experiment IV, in 
which the color name was used, were some- 
what narrower than those in which the ac- 
tual colored standard was the basis for the 
selection, and again the selections made by 
older children were narrower than those 
made by younger ones, those made by hear- 
ing narrower than those made by the deaf. 
This probably means that the selection ac- 
cording to the word is a more mature kind 
of performance than that according to the 
colored object. 

Thus, these experiments show no radical 
differences between deaf and hearing chil- 
dren, or between deaf children who have 
not yet acquired language and deaf chil- 
dren who have been in school for some 
time. At the same time they give consistent 
evidence that the deaf child is less mature 
than the hearing child of the same chrono- 
logical age. We know that he is retarded in 
his educational development, but it is in- 
teresting that the retardation shows in 
something as far removed from school 
training as the task of these experiments. 


Experiments in Sorting Small Objects 


Another experiment that used grouping 
to show something of the concepts of the 
young deaf child was made by Dr. Mar- 
garet Eberhardt during the time that she 
spent as a member of the Clarke School 
Research Department. She presented her 
subjects with a large number of small ob- 
jects such as pencils, balls, a knife, pen and 
ink, books, stamps, a purse, some money, 
food, toys, needles and thread, and asked 
them to put into groups things that be- 
longed together. Such objects can, obvious- 
ly, be classified according to several differ- 
ent systems. Thus one can simply put to- 
gether things that were absolutely identical, 
for example all the pencils or all the balls. It 
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TABLE I—RESULTS OF EXPERIMENTS I, II, I11,.AND IV. AVERAGE NUMBER OF HUES 
SELECTED BY DEAF AND HEARING SUBJECTS OF DIFFERENT AGE GROUPS 


Experiment I 


Group 1 2 3 4 5 
Average age —............. 5:9 037 10:5 12:7 15:6 
Number | Deaf 5 10 8 ) 
in 
Group | Hearing 8 9 10 8 PS 
Ave. Number | Deaf 6.31 4.2 3.97 2.57 
of Hues 
Chosen | Hearing 5.4 4.44 3.2 $5 
Experiment II 
Group 1 2 
Average age - 7:0 10:10 
Number [{ Deaf 6 8 
in 
Group | Hearing 6 8 
Ave. Number | Deaf 2.99 2.24 
of Hues 
Chosen | Hearing 2.51 1.82 
Experiments III and IV 
Group ] 2 3 4 5 
Average age : 6:5 8:7 11:8 adult = 
Number { Deaf 10 10 10 10 
in 
Group | Hearing 10 Zs 10 10 
Ave. Number { Deaf 8.2 7.1 6.6 6.0 
Exp.III of Hues 4 
Chosen | Hearing 6.7 x 5.6 5.4 - 
Ave. Number | Deaf 6.4 5.9 5.1 
Exp. IV of Hues 
* Chosen | Hearing 6.6 49 4.7 


is also possible to put together things that 
are entirely unlike as far as their appear- 
ance is concerned but which are used to- 
gether, thus, “things that are used for writ- 
ing,” including pen, ink, paper, and stamps. 
Again, objects can be classified according 
to what they are made of, grouping metal 
objects or paper objects or objects made of 
wood. 

Dr. Eberhardt’s problem was whether 
small deaf children, who have not yet words 
to cover most of these groupings and who 
certainly live in a world in which vision 
is very important, would spontaneously go 
beyond visual similarity in such a task. 
She explained the task to the children by 
making one grouping for them of things 
that looked exactly alike, using the pencils 
or the balls to illustrate what she meant. 
Her results show that even children who 
had had no school experience made group- 


ings of different kinds. There was no dif- 
ference between children who had just en- 
tered school and others who had been in 
school for a year and had acquired some 
language. At the same time it was clear 
that the less mature, less intelligent children 
from either group were those who depended 
most on mere visual appearance in making 
their groupings. 


Thoughts Organized Without Words 


This experiment confirms the results of 
the color sorting, that the thought of the 
young deaf child, even before he begins to 
learn language, is already organized much 
like that of hearing people for whom words 
play an important part. This is significant 
from the point of view of the teacher, be- 
cause it means that in teaching the deaf 
child words she is, for the most part, giving 

(Continued on page 146) 
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The Education of the Deaf in Bengal 


By NrinPpENDRA MoHAN MAJUMDAR 


Y a resolution dated August 14, 1937, 
B: was asked to investigate thor- 
oughly the conditions of the existing 
schools for the deaf of Bengal, and report 
on my findings. It was possible for me to 
inspect certain schools personally. Through 
the good offices of Babu Kalidas Bhatta- 
cherjee, Principal of the Delhi Deaf and 
Dumb School, it was possible to obtain first 
hand knowledge of certain others. Still 
other institutions furnished me with full 
particulars of their work. 

The work with the deaf in Bengal dates 
back to the year 1893 when the first school 
was established. Subsequently, the move- 
ment penetrated gradually but steadily from 
metropolis to district towns. The history 
of such schools is the history of public 
spirited men who laid down their lives for 
this cause, and of the benevolent public who 
ungrudgingly backed their efforts. The 
government was very slow to subsidize and 
never at any time took a lead in the 
movement. 

The accompanying table gives informa- 
tion concerning the time each school was 
founded, the number of pupils, the num- 
ber of teachers, the professional rating of 
the teachers, and the profession of the 
founder. The time relationship is an index 
of the hopeful fact that the movement has 
acquired momentum with the progress of 
time. The first twenty-three years saw 
the growth of only three schools. During 
the second twenty-three years, eight schools 
were founded. 

As we go over the names of the persons 
responsible for the institutions, the most 
prominent fact is that the profession carried 
the movement on its own shoulders. The 
institutions grew because the interest of the 
teachers helped them to grow. So we 
see that these great and good institutions 
are as much the product of heart as of head. 

In the table is included the calculated 
number of deaf persons in the locality of 
each school. This shows that there is 
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ample opportunity for the healthy growth 
of these institutions. It also indicates that 
extensive field work is necessary to awaken 
the public to the need of utilizing the help 
offered. As things stand today, it is the 
local school authorities who must devise 
ways and means to facilitate this part of 
the work, with the help of the Convention 
of Teachers of the Deaf in India. 

The necessity of propaganda and field 
work was recognized as early as 1923. 
At that time, the author of this paper en- 
listed the help of such persons as Maha- 
rajadhiraj Bahadur of Burdwan, late Ma- 
haraja Bahadur of Cossimbazar, Rai Sahib 
Atal Chand Chatterjee, and Rai Sahib 
Satish Chandra Ghose; but as the time a 
professional man has available is insig- 
nificant for such a task, and as the re- 
sponse from the authorities concerned was 
meagre, the project was abandoned. But 
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out of the ashes of this honest attempt grew 
the Convention of the Teachers of the Deaf 
in India, founded by its Secretary, Mr. 
Sailendra Nath Banerjee. 

You all know the aims and objects of 
this institution, which are: 


l. To advance the cause of the education of 

the deaf in India. 

2. To promote public interest for the rehabilita- 
tion of the deaf in society. 

. To amend the legal disabilities of the deaf. 

. To secure effective representation of the teach- 
ers of the deaf in controlling bodies of pri- 
mary education. 

5. To promote and safeguard the professional 

interests of the teachers of the deaf in India. 

6. To promote and foster a spirit of brotherhood 

and of actual co-operation among the mem- 
bers of the profession. 


me CO 


We have remarked that extensive work is 
very necessary, but we should not forget 
that extensive work stands or falls by 
the intrinsic work that we can offer to con- 
vince the public about the possibilities of 
the deaf child. It is only meetthat the guard- 
ians and the public should demand from 
us evidence that the money spent by the 
individual or the state is well spent. But 
as the table shows, with the exception of 
the Calcutta School, all the institutions are 
understaffed. It is impossible to expect 
good work from a school that has too small 
a staff. A class of deaf children with more 
than ten members cannot be expected to 
yield good results. We know that the 
authorities of these schools have to deal 
with the knotty question of finance, and if 
the public and the government are apathetic 
they can do very little. Means must be 
found to interest the public and the gov- 
ernment in the attainment of the goal these 
schools have set. But most distressing are 
the figures relating to the number of 
trained teachers. We all know that the edu- 
cation of a deaf child requires a definite 
technique and science. Untrained teachers 
are a liability rather than an asset. So 
far it has been possible to train some teach- 
ers through the good offices of the Con- 
vention of Teachers of the Deaf in India. 
It is high time that others should have the 
benefit of the Normal Department of the 
Calcutta School wherever possible, or of the 
summer course offered by the Convention 
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of Teachers of the Deaf. Resolutions to 
this effect have been offered before the 
Convention. 

Another discouraging set of figures re- 
lates to the salaries paid the teachers. If 
we expect to secure better men and better 
qualifications for this work it is only meet 
that the institutions they serve should re- 
member the teachers have to live. Their 
very existence demands, if not bread and 
butter, at least bread and water. A man’s 
existence is not ethereal, but earthly. 

This remark is not meant to be a fling 
at the authorities of the several schools. 
A school committee does not run a mint. 
The financial conditions of the different 
schools require that the authorities half 
starve their teachers. We are often told 
that the quality of work with deaf children 
in England and America is better than 
that in Bengal. This only reminds me of 
a Bengal proverb, which, when translated, 
reads, “the more sugar, the more sweet.” 

We have no state schools; we have only 
state grants, and not always even those. 
Again, grants per capita vary from school 
to school. The newer schools require more 
funds than older ones, as a rule, but the 
treasury seems to think in other terms. 

If rehabilitation of the deaf is our aim, 
academic work, however valuable, is not by 
itself sufficient. Some sort of handwork 
must be taught that the pupils may earn a 
living for themselves and for others. Yet 
most schools have no industrial department. 

In a few schools, the industrial depart- 
ment is fairly equipped and well stressed. 
In the Calcutta School, the following hand- 
crafts and trades are taught: drawing, mod- 
eling, printing, bookbinding, fret work, 
machine shop work, carpentry, tailoring, 
forging. In several others weaving, dyeing, 
drawing, tailoring and knitting are taught. 
Some teach only weaving. Three schools 
make no effort to teach handicraft of any 
kind. 

As conditions are now, it would be futile 
to expect well organized industrial work in 
all the schools. All we can do is recom- 
mend the system of the Manchester, Eng- 
land, School for the Deaf, where the stu- 

(Continued on page 150) 
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ADVERTISEMENT Teache rs of Li Dp Read n g ADVERTISEMENT 


California 


Alameda 


Mrs. Grace T. WEDEMEYER 
1558 Santa Clara Avenue 
Phone: Alameda 6583-J 


Berkeley 


Mrs. Maup S. Woop 
3117 College Avenue 
Phone: Piedmont 1185-R 


Beverly Hills 


Mrs. Lucetta M. Moore 
519 N. Elm Drive 
Phone: OXford 5644 


El Centro 


Mrs. Marcaret S. RADCLIFFE 
Route 2, Box 334 


Pasadena 


Miss Lucy Etia CAsE 
Hotel Green 


San Francisco 


Miss Hitpa Marte ForscreNne 
1760 Pacific Ave., Apt. 8 
Phone: Ordway 1402 


Miss Kate Morpuy 
2975 Clay Street 
Phone: West 3800 


San Jose 

Mrs. Lituran C. Dorey 
685 S. Sth Street 
Phone: Col. 165-W 


San Mateo 


Mrs. Fern NELSON 
P. O. Box 366 
Phone: Belmont 461 


Colorado 


Denver 


Mrs. Matuitpa W. Smits 
329 Colorado Blvd. 
Phone: EAst 6305 


Connecticut 


West Hartford 


Miss Evetina DuNBAR 
691 Farmington Avenue 


Delaware 


Wilmington 
Miss Atice PooLe 
1100 W. 10th Street 


District of Columbia 


Washington 


Miss Frances H. Downes 
2311 Connecticut Avenue 
Phone: NOrth 1874 


Florida 


St. Petersburg 


Mrs. Epona W. Gust 
P. O. Box 1285 


Georgia 


Atlanta 

Miss ExizABETH KNOWLES 
1161 Peachtree Street 
Phone: Hemlock 2128-M 


Augusta 

Mrs. St. JuLrEN CuLLuM 
510 Greene Street 
Phone: 252 


Illinois 


Chicago 

Miss Cora E ste KInzIE 
410 South Michigan Avenue 
Phone: Webster 2032 


Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 
1607 Auditorium Building 


Indiana 


East Chicago 


Miss JAYNE SHOVER 
4819 Magoun 


Indianapolis 

Mrs. Georce B. KATZENBERGER 
1415 North La Salle Street 
Phone: Cherry 7360-W 


Kansas 


Topeka 

Miss Atta M. Lux 
1207 Western Avenue 
Phone: 4807 


Maryland 


Baltimore 


Mrs. B. B. Evans 
3021 Frederick Avenue 
Phone: Gilmor 3573 


Hyattsville 


Mrs. ALBert S. BRowN 
Yo Mrs. Leland Fricke 
R.F.D. No. 1 

Phone: Silver Spring 22-J 


Massachusetts 


Boston 


New ENGLAND ScHoot or Lir 
READING 

175 Dartmouth Street 

Phone: Kenmore 6520 


Brockton 

Miss Harriet M. Gisson 
70 Byron Avenue 
Cambridge 


Mrs. J. Nasu Ives 
1 Chauncy Street 
Phone: Trowbridge 5179 


Newtonville 


Mrs. A. E. Hunt 
51 Page Road 
Phone: West Newton 0062 


WV orcester 


Miss Grace Lancpon BELLows 
442 Day Bldg., 4 Walnut St. 


Mrs. ArtHuR J. Younc 
61 Cedar Street 


Michigan 


Detroit 


Miss Etuet M. Cosy 
50 Charlotte Street 
Phone: CHerry 7316 


Ypsilanti 


Miss ANNE M. BuNcER 
712 Washtenaw Avenue 


Minnesota 


Minneapolis 
Miss Ipa P. Linpouist 
2545 Garfield Ave., S. 


Mrs. WituraM F. Pascos 
4845 France Ave.. S. 
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Missouri 


St. Louis 


Mrs. Epwarp B. NitcHIE 
Parkedge Apt. Hotel 
4907 West Pine Blvd. 
Phone: Rosedale 7764 


New Jersey 


Jersey City 

Mrs. HEten N. WEIsS 
247 Harrison Avenue 
Phone: Bergen 3-2160-R 
Newark 


Miss Fiorence E. HuTMAN 
356 Sandford Avenue 
Phone: ES 2-8309 


Paterson 

Miss SuHirteEY M. Woo.r 
565 East 26th Street 
Phone: Armory 4-0734-J 
Tenafly 


Mrs. IRENE B. Younc 
20 Westervelt Avenue 
Phone: Englewood 3-0208-J 


New York 


Albany 


Miss ErizABetH HUNTING 
270 Morton Avenue 


Elmhurst, Long Island 


Mrs. Marcuerite G. JAMES 
87-40 Elmhurst Avenue 
Phone: Havemeyer 9-3924 


Katonah 

Miss Etuet J. Turtey 

Phone: Katonah 171 
Mariner’s Harbor, Staten Island 


Miss Minnie B. FasrecaAs 
2220 Forest Avenue 
Phone: Port Richmond 7-8497-J 


New York City 


Miss KATHRYN ALLING 
Miss Pautine RALLI 
342 Madison Avenue 


Mr. Frank A. TABER 
160 West 106th St. 


Directory: Teachers of Lip Reading (Cont.) 
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Port Washington, Long Island Texas 


Miss Marcaret DuNN 
Falaise Estate 


Phone: Port Washington 819-R 


Syracuse 


Miss EuizaBetH G. DELANY 


510 Bellevue Ave. 
Phone: 5-0978 


Ohio 


Columbus 


Miss Marie K. Mason 
60 E. Norwich Avenue 
Phone: WA 2826 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 


Mrs. Joun E. D. Trask 
1420 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Rhode Island 


Providence 


Miss Marte L. Stack 
221 Doyle Avenue 
Phone: Gaspee 3652 


South Carolina 


Columbia 


Miss Lucy McCaucnrin 
918 Henderson St., Apt. 3 


Greenville 


Miss VircintA NEVILLE 
417 East North Street 


Tennessee 


Nashville 


Miss Mary Lou TALLMAN 
2104 Dixie Place 
Phone: 7-3975-J 


Austin 


Mrs. Max BIcKLer 
901 W. 16th Street 
Phone: 6460 


Dallas 


Miss Louise HILtyer 
5711 Lewis Street 
Phone: 8-6329 


Houston 


Miss Auice I. Putnam 
3610 Milam Street 


San Antonio 


Miss ANNIE M. STEWARD 
434 Thelma Drive 
Phone: Pershing 4520 


Virginia 
Lynchburg 


Miss JANIE KINNIER 
601 Washington Street 
Phone: 1248-J 


Washington 


Seattle 


Miss Minnie M. JonHnson 
1901 North 37th Street 
Phone: Melrose 4734 


Spokane 


Mrs. Mivprep E. Stumpr 
E. 614 27th Avenue 
Phone: Riv. 3623 


West Virginia 
Romney 


Mrs, Littan L. CuHurcn 
Box 73 


CANADA 


Quebec 


Montreal 


Miss MARGARET J. WorcESTER 
1509 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone: FI 2851 














The Auditory Outlook 


FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 








Letters from England 


Oct. 1, 1940 
T is fantastic to be living on the brink 
| of such horror and yet be able to go 
on normally. The other evening I was 
sitting at this typewriter, copying knitting 
directions for our Soldiers’ Comforts De- 
pot, when a huge bomb fell only half a 
block from my house, ripping the roofs off 
half a dozen council houses, gouging two 
huge craters front and back of the little 
houses, and breaking all the windows of 
the adjacent buildings in two roads. Only 
houses of the poorer people were damaged 
and no one was killed or even injured. One 
bomb did all this damage, and there are 
three time bombs still unexploded around a 
local school play ground (which has had 
to be evacuated). As no military objective 
is within miles of our town, the bomb was 
evidently just dropped overboard without 
regard to consequences. The amount of 
wasteful bombing without any result bene- 
ficial to the Germans is amazing. They 
must be indifferent to waste! I went around 
next morning (it happened at 10 p.m. with- 
out any siren warning to announce its 
arrival!) and it seemed incredible that no 
one was injured. Every tile was off at 
least six of the dwellings; doors were torn 
off and hurled yards away, windows blown 
clean out with their sills and frames. Yet 
by 9:30 a.m. there were about 20 men on 
ladders busy replacing the glass, covering 
the ruined roofs with huge tarpaulins to 
keep out any rain, and filling in the yawn- 
ing craters. All the people who lost their 
homes were promptly taken in by others 
with larger homes. And so life goes on, 
but it has taught the rest of us a lesson not 
to sleep upstairs any more. I sleep on the 
divan in our sittingroom and J. has his 
mattress in a cupboard under the stairs! 
He pretends he is in a bunk on board 
ship! 


I had a tea party this afternoon to invite 
some friends to meet a charming French 
lady who is staying with a neighbour until 
she can get back to France. It was amusing 
to observe how appreciative people are now 
of even the simplest little tea party; how 
they exclaim with pleasure over the latest 
trick in making cakes or scones, etc., look 
pre-war. 

Lemons cost 18 cents each, when obtain- 
able, and oranges are 14 cents each. I 
wonder how you would like our restric- 
tions, and yet I assure you that in spite of 
having only 2 oz. of butter in each week; 
no cheese, no eggs, no cream, very limited 
sugar and fats, no more cake at the bakers’; 
only 2 ozs. of tea each week, no more 
imported foods from across the Atlantic 
except chilled fish and meats, we still have 
plenty to eat! Vegetables and fruits are 
abundant, and such staples as bread and 
milk are available in any quantity, so with 
the exercise of imagination good meals can 
be concocted. .. . 


Through a Chink in the Blackout 


As I look out through a chink in my 
black-out curtains, I see great searchlights 
sweeping the sky, sometimes as many as 
eleven at once all focusing at one point 
(thank Heaven not over my house!) and 
then suddenly sweeping across the sky to 
focus on another spot, like gigantic 
shadowy fingers clutching at diamonds 
sprinkled on a black velvet curtain, for so 
the sky looks without any moon. In the 
distance, anti-aircraft guns keep up a con- 
stant barrage of shells which burst far up 
in a rocklike glaze; and away to the south 
is dear London, bravely enduring incred- 
ible horrors and damage unspeakable, mil- 
lions of the people spending night after 
night lying on the floors of the tube sta- 
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tions (the only quiet and safe shelters), 
where there is no comfort or privacy nor 
adequate sanitary conveniences. It is a re- 
turn to barbarism, such as you over in the 
U. S. A. cannot conceive. But not one 
single man, woman or child complains. A 
Canadian friend of mine who has been 
spending many nights in a public shelter, 
sitting upright all night, found herself be- 
side a Cockney mother with two small chil- 
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You deserve the utmost praise for the 
whole production and its layout. Even 
though I know nothing of the teacher’s 
point of view, I have learned more than [| 
ever knew before of the growth and de- 
velopment of the work for the deaf, and in- 
cidentally of the Volta Bureau. It has now 
become a much more concrete reality to me, 
What a magnificent work you are doing! 
May it grow and spread its influence 


dren. Towards 
morning she felt too 
exhausted to endure 
the discomfort any 
longer, and exclaim- 
ed to the Cockney 
mother, “How much 
longer must we put 
up with this sort of 
thing?” and the lit- 
tle woman, who had 
spent a sleepless 
night trying to sooth 
the two fretful chil- 
dren, replied quiet- 
ly, “Until “Itler ’as 
been defeated.” My 
friend said it was 
typical of the work- 
ing class attitude in 
the midst of their 


DEFEAT 


A War Poem by Jeannot 
(ten years old) 


A hundred Italian soldiers with weapons 
small and large, 

Left port with other sailors in an old sea 
barge. 

Through rough and stormy weather they 
came, with everything complete; 

And all the men had just one thought, of 
who they would defeat. 

A few days later, land was sighted, 

And all their thoughts were quickly righted. 

They jumped off the boat onto very dry land, 

Stretching their limbs to the tune of the 
band. 

A few days later came a deafening noise, 

And behind of that came the British boys. 

Italian troops defended the barge, 

While British troops made a 

charge... . 

Only fifteen Italian stragglers returned in 

the old sea barge. 


bayonet 


throughout what 
civilized world there 
is left! ... 


Since I wrote last 
we have had quite a 
few more visitations 
from enemy bomb- 
ers, and some of my 
friends’ houses have 
been completely de- 
molished. A few of 
my friends have 
been killed, but 
luckily we ourselves 
have escaped up to 
the present. I spent 
a day in London 
this week trying to 
do some shopping, 
but it was sad seeing 
so many of the finest 





wretchedness, and 
added that she felt ashamed of her out- 
burst... . 

November 23, 1940. 

I send you my hearty Christmas and New 
Year greetings, warmest thanks for your 
letters, and, last but not least, my enthusi- 
astic admiration over the October VoLTA 
REVIEW, just arrived. It is certainly the 
finest number you have ever published, and 
if my own editorial experience is any cri- 
terion it is one of the best examples of 
editorial skill that have come my way since 
I gave up professional work. The amount 
of work you must have put in to present all 
those sessions so graphically and so ad- 
mirably condensed and shorn of superflui- 
ties! I only hope that your readers in gen- 
eral will recognize the fineness of this issue 
and express their appreciation warmly. 


shops on Oxford 
Street in ruins. It would be like walking 
up Fifth Avenue in New York, and seeing, 
for instance, Lord & Taylor’s, Altman’s 
and Tiffany’s gutted and reduced to rubble, 
while Macy’s perhaps, was untouched. Sel- 
fridge’s is all right, but only across the 
street its next door neighbor store lies 
spread over half a block. Bond Street and 
many other streets told the same tale, and 
yet most of the big shops are making a 
brave effort to carry on business in any 
corner which still stands solidly. 

I went to my club for lunch. It is just 
across from John Lewis’ fine store, which 
was wrecked completely, and yet my club 
was undamaged. Still, I was shown down 
to the basement for my meal. It is a de- 
lightful basement, well lit and nicely dec- 
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A CORNER OF OUR SITTING ROOM. THIS LETTER WAS WRITTEN AT THE TALL MAHOG.- 


ANY DESK IN THE CORNER. 


orated, but it was strange to be having to 
go all subterranean. The shops still open 
do small business, for the government has 
asked us not to buy anything but absolute 
necessities. Silk stockings are banned after 
December 1, but you can’t find anything 
except artificial silk now. I wonder what 
we shall be wearing next summer? 

The oddest thing to me was the way the 
tube and underground has changed its func- 
tions. People now sleep on the platforms 
and on the escalators and even in the trains, 
when they stop running around 11:30. I 
am told that thousands of people sleep to- 
gether in these uncomfortable places, bring- 
ing their food and rugs, and remaining 
from dusk until early morning. Yet when 
I took the tube to Leicester Square, every- 
thing was immaculately clean, and not a 
sign that perhaps 50,000 men, women, and 
children had spent the night there. The 
cars of the tube trains have the glass cov- 
ered with anti-shatter net, a very artistic 
window net which glues automatically onto 
glass. It looked quite bedroomy for such a 
public conveyance. 

I had to visit my dealer about my hear- 


JEANNOT HUNG HIS STOCKINGS BY THIS FIREPLACE CHRIST- 
MAS EVE. 


ing aid, as I find I require a stronger in- 
strument than the 3-leaf-clover type. I am 
getting one fitted with an amplifier costing 
nine guineas which I think will be all right 
if only the earpiece can be adapted to my 
needs. The weak spot in all their instru- 
ments is the standard style earpiece. I 
showed them just how I want the cord to 
be inserted into the earpiece and how the 
headband should be adjusted, and I have 
hopes of getting a comfortable fit. Batteries 
are still terribly hard to obtain, but this 
company has adapted ordinary bicycle lamp 
batteries to their hearing aids, and these 
are purchasable in any hardware shop. 
Truly, hearing is a luxury in wartime. 

Jeannot has taken to writing war poems 
lately. I am inclosing one that he dashed 
off after hearing about the war in Greece. 
It is entirely his own effort, composed in a 
few minutes and not polished in any way, 
except that I typed it out in order to cor- 
rect his spelling, which was atrocious. 

I had a snap taken of our sittingroom, 
which I inclose, to show you where these 
letters get written! I write at the tall desk 
in the right corner. It is a very old mahog- 
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any affair, with 13 panes of glass on each 
side of the upper cupboard, and it is beau- 
tifully inlaid, with a shell motif on the 
drop-front. It has lots of useful drawers 
and pigeonholes inside, and four roomy 
drawers underneath, and I paid the enor- 
mous sum of ten dollars and fifty cents for 
it, at an auction two years ago! My father’s 
picture is over the 
fireplace, and some 
of my French and 
Swiss ancestors on 
the other walls. My 
radio stands where 
the tall vase of flow- 
ers shows. On the 
opposite side of the 
room are all our 
books, and the din- 


THE RAIDERS 


By Jeannot 
(ten years old) 


Two would-be Italian raiders, 
Swooped out of the clear blue sky, 
But only one Italian raider cat; but we don’t 
Came back at the bugle’s cry. 

For one Italian raider 

Had been shot completely down, 

So that lessened the Italian Air Force 
And strengthened the British crown. 
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ing alcove with ladder back, rush seated 
chairs, and a wonderful old Sheraton chest 
of drawers, another discovery, for which I 
paid only $15. 

Now you can picture where Jeannot 
hangs up his Christmas stocking. At the 
present moment Figaro, who has grown 
into a monumental sized cat, is stretched 
on the hearth-rug, 
digesting a large 
meal of whiting. I 
wish I could get a 
picture of him; he 
is really a gorgeous 


use OUr cameras 
nowadays. Another 
restriction which 
nobody minds. 





Who Shall Prescribe a Hearing Aid? 


By Witt1aM HoucHTon 


HE article on Prescriptive Fitting of 

Hearing Aids in the December VoLta 

REVIEW prompts this question. 

Many new manufacturers of hearing aids 
are entering the field and it is highly com- 
petitive. The scramble for the consumer’s 
dollar involves claims and counter claims to 
the confusion of the purchaser. 

The present setup in distribution is 
through salesmen working on a commission 
basis; and because of the limited number 
of prospects in his territory and the com- 
petition the salesman must use high pres- 
sure methods to obtain his share of the 
business. 

How competent is that salesman to pre- 
scribe a hearing aid? 

Even if you give him an audiometer and 
presume that he has had instruction in 
operating it mechanically, of what value 
is his interpretation of its findings? We 
all agree that an audiometer test is only as 
good as the conditions obtaining at the time 
of the test. Recently I accompanied a pros- 
pective purchaser shopping for a hearing 


aid that best fitted his requirements. Four 
audiograms were supplied by four salesmen 
and they were far from alike in their find- 
ings and recommendations. 

One test was taken with open windows in 
a noisy room in the heart of a big city. 
When it was suggested that the room was 
not a favorable place to make the test the 
salesman replied, “He has to use it in noisy 
places, doesn’t he?” 

Each representative wanted the prospect 
to try his device by making a down pay- 
ment and signing a conditional sales con- 
tract. If the aid was not satisfactory it 
could be returned, agreed all salesmen; but 
the contract did not say so. 

We license barbers, beauty parlor oper- 
ators, opticians, optometrists and every oth- 
er occupation or profession that prescribes 
for the human body. It is unlawful for a 
pharmacist, who knows all about drugs, to 
prescribe the use of them. Doctors and 
dentists must pass examinations before they 
may practice. Why then should we allow 
itinerent salesmen without personal respon- 
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sibility or community standing to prescribe 
for the hard of hearing? 

Department stores, jewelers, opticians 
and others now selling and prescribing 
hearing aids retail them for the profit mark- 
up which is their sole interest. Who sells 
hearing aids is immaterial but who pre- 
scribes them is material. 

Control of hearing aid prescription must 
be recaptured before it is too late. The 
present system is dangerous to the hard 
of hearing. Hearing aids should be sold 
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to a user only on written prescription. Any- 
one prescribing should be licensed by the 
state upon examination and registered as 
such. 

Let the manufacturer sell everybody he 
pleases as he does now. That eliminates 
him from any consideration. 

Legislate and define who shall be a regis- 
tered licensed audiometer technician and 
control his operations. 

The gyp and the clip of the hard of hear- 


ing must be outlawed at once. 





Hearing Aid Prescription 


By Denison B. Hui 


Hearing Aids in Utopia 


OTHING would delight the consci- 
N entious hearing aid manufacturer 

more than that utopian state, de- 
scribed by Mr. R. H. Crutchett in the De- 
cember VOLTA REVIEW, where the otologist 
writes a prescription and the manufacturer 
fills it. Such a state would be delightful— 
if it would work. The manufacturer and 
his dealers and consultants would be able to 
shuck off an enormous amount of the per- 
sonal attention that is now directly respon- 
sible for the high cost of hearing aids. 
For, believe it or not, the thing that con- 
tributes most to hearing aid costs is not 
labor or materials or even factory over- 
head, but time and effort that go into con- 
vincing people that they need hearing aids 
and what the type of hearing aid should 
be. Just let the otologist shoulder that 
job—prove to people that they need hearing 
aids; prove to people which type they 
should wear; explain to people how to get 
the most out of their hearing aids—and at 
least half of the selling cost would vanish. 
The manufacturer could then reduce his 
prices, and with lowered prices increase his 
sales; increased sales would tend to lower 
prices still further, and finally the manu- 
facturer could settle down to the manufac- 
ture and servicing of hearing aids with no 
more worries than are incidental to making 


washing machines, electric razors, or any 
of a hundred different devices. He would 
still have plenty to worry about, but by 
comparison with existing conditions his 
world would be a bright spot. So would 
the world of the consumer—the hard of 
hearing. 


The Over-All Response 


The trouble with this beatific state is that 
it isn’t nearly here and won't be until we 
have solved some very difficult problems. 
And when it does come it simply can’t come 
in quite the form that Mr. Crutchett visual- 
izes. It isn’t simply a problem of combin- 
ing the various units—microphone, ampli- 
fier, receiver and batteries—that go to make 
up a hearing aid, for the simple reason that 
each of these units is a means of manipu- 
lating sound in much the same way. The 
microphone and receiver both affect the size 
and location of resonance peaks. So does 
the amplifier. The amplifier and the bat- 
tery both determine the volume. But so do 
the microphone and receiver. The only 
thing that really matters is the overall re- 
sponse curve of the whole instrument—that 
is, what the hearing aid does to sound from 
the time it enters the microphone until it 
reaches the user’s ear, whether through air 
or bone. 

The only satisfactory guides to prescrip- 
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tive fitting, therefore, are the overall re- 
sponse curves of various hearing aids. The 
first step toward Mr. Crutchett’s ideal 
would be the publishing of response curves 
on all possible combinations of units by 
each manufacturer. But who is to say 
whether these response curves are accu- 
rate? The U.S. Bureau of Standards does 
not have measuring equipment equal to that 
used by several of the best companies now 
manufacturing sound amplifying equipment 
—such as radios, or public address sys- 
tems. The Council on Physical Therapy 
of the American Medical Association is the 
logical arbiter, but the testing equipment 
they use does not show the same measure- 
ments as the testing equipment used by 
some other equally impartial authorities. 
Standards of measurement must first of all 
be agreed upon. 


Accurate Prescription Impossible 


Even then the problem wouldn’t be 
solved. All that would be accomplished 
would be the publication of the facts as 
they now exist. The facts do not now war- 
rant much hope for prescribing hearing 
aids with any degree of accuracy in fitting. 
To fit an individual ear we should be able, 
within reason, to manipulate all the sounds 
normal to human speech in just about any 
fashion we please. This implies, of course, 
the ability to produce uniform amplifica- 
tion (with say a tolerance of plus or minus 
5 decibels) over a frequency range of 100 
to 8,000 cycles. There is no wearable hear- 
ing aid today that can do this. Some are 
more uniform than others; some have a 
wider frequency range than others; there is 
a considerable difference between the best 
and the poorest in this respect. But not 
one single hearing aid that you can wear— 
and not even one portable desk type hear- 
ing aid, so far as I can discover—can ful- 
fill the requirement that is prerequisite to 
controlled amplification. 

But supposing this prerequisite should be 
achieved, as it will before long—there is 
still the worst hurdle of all to be taken. 
We are not yet sure just what is the best 
curve to prescribe for a given case. Many 
cases are easy to solve; but there are still 
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a large number that are baffling. There are 
many theories on how such cases should be 
fitted. Probably the most practical is the 
theory being tested by Norman Watson, 
Ph.D., of the University of California at 
Los Angeles, but even Dr. Watson does not 
feel his solution is perfect or final.* 


The Problem of Education 

Even this problem will eventually be 
worked out in practicable form in spite of 
the obvious difficulty of ever knowing just 
what the perception of sound is in any- 
body’s mind, and we shall then be left 
with the problem of education. The medi- 
cal profession must first be educated. 
While there is no question of the fact that 
otologists know more about ears and ear 
diseases than we do, we cannot skip over 
the fact that hearing aids and their pre- 
scription form only a small part of the 
otologists’ field of endeavor, and we must 
not expect them to jump right into such a 
problem as is presented by psychological 
resistance to wearing a hearing aid. Then, 
finally, the hard of hearing must be edu- 
cated. That’s not so easy either, for while 
the enlightened ones read such magazines 
as this, there is a large and inert body of 
people who are very difficult to reach in 
any way. 

The most immediate difficulty is that the 
advertising and sales promotion depart- 
ments of most hearing aid companies are 
too many jumps ahead of the research and 
engineering departments. They have been 
so uniformly and consistently ahead that 
few people realize how far the engineers 
still have to go. Saying ten times that a 
thing is true doesn’t make it true, but it 
makes a lot of people believe it is true. 

But don’t be discouraged. The whole 
business will be solved some day. We've 
all made enormous advances toward uni- 
form amplification and we’ve given people 
a certain choice of amplification that has 
undoubtedly helped many people. We'll get 
there yet—not to the thing Mr. Crutchett 
visualizes, but to something infinitely 
better. 





*Proceedings, 21st Annual Meeting American So- 
ciety for the Hard of Hearing, Los Angeles, June, 
1940, pp. 41-45. 
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Individual Hearing Aids for Children 


A Report to the Inspector of Education, Johannesburg 


By G. DE LA BaT 


Special Classes 


HE ideal arrangement for hard of 
“| bearing children would be to have 

separate special classes or special 
schools, and in addition provide the hard 
of hearing children with hearing aids. This 
would make it possible to combine lip 
reading with hearing. Such a scheme is, 
however, impracticable from the point of 
view of expense, and also because only 
the hard of hearing children in urban areas 
would benefit. The great problem of pro- 
viding such facilities for children in the 
rural areas still remains. 


Lip reading is the best means known at 
present in our attempt to assist the totally 
deaf child to adjust himself satisfactorily 
in normal hearing society. For the partially 
deaf child there are two means whereby he 
can overcome his handicap: namely, lip 
reading and hearing aids. To provide all 
hard of hearing children with both these 


means is expensive. 


Lip Reading Versus Hearing Aids 


If a choice has to be made between 
these two aids—lip reading and speech am- 
plifiers—the latter are of greater assistance 
educationally, are less expensive, if all hard 
of hearing children are to be provided for, 
and can be supplied to all children, includ- 
ing those in rural areas. To learn to read 
the lips is not as easy as many seem to 
think. It can never be a complete substitute 
for hearing. If defective hearing can be re- 
stored sufficiently by means of hearing aids, 
lip reading can never equal it as a medium 
of communication. 


Hearing aids have improved so rapidly 
during the last two or three years, because 
of the great advance in radio engineering, 
that it has become a question today whether 
it would not be better, from both the edu- 


cational and the economic point of view, 
to provide such children with individual 
hearing aids, and leave the children in their 
ordinary classes, instead of grouping them 
separately in special classes or special 
schools. 

As soon as children are grouped in spe- 
cial classes, for whatever purpose, both the 
parents and the children concerned con- 
sider this separate classification as a kind 
of stigma. Parents are generally very re- 
luctant to have their children labelled as 
“special.” 


Hearing Aids Less Expensive 


Providing all hard of hearing children 
with hearing aids would certainly also cost 
much less than training special teachers, 
paying salaries, providing extra class-room 
accommodation and transporting the chil- 
dren to central classes or schools. 

The training of such teachers can, in a 
way, be given at any of the schools for the 
deaf in South Africa, although this train- 
ing would be more for teachers of totally 
deaf children than for hard of hearing chil- 
dren. The teacher requirements for totally 
deaf and for hard of hearing children are 
not the same. Training for teachers of 
English-speaking children can no doubt be 
given at all the schools for the deaf in this 
country, but I am wondering whether the 
school here at Worcester is not the only 
one in South Africa that can also give 
training for teachers of Afrikaans-speaking 
hard of hearing children. 


Speech Correction Necessary 


Factors to be taken into consideration in 
classifying such children are (1) degrees 
of deafness, (2) types of deafness, (3) age 
of child at onset of deafness, (4) whether 
the deafness is progressive or not. In the 
case of progressive deafness, lip reading 
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will necessarily have to be taught. In case 
of additional speech defects, which are very 
often found in children with defective hear- 
ing, dependent upon the degree and type 
of deafness (high-frequency or low-frequen- 
cy deafness), speech correction and often 
even foundation speech will have to be 
taught. 

In cases of rather severe deafness from a 
very early age, one usually also finds re- 
tarded language or, more generally, defec- 
tive language. Defective language is more 
difficult to correct than retarded language. 
Special methods of teaching language will 
have to be used. 


Problems of Classification 


It appears that it is wholly impracticable 
to fix a definite degree of hearing loss as 
the basis for eligibility for special classes or 
schools. There are too many other factors 
also to be taken into consideration. 

In the London County Schools the basis 
for quota of pupils per teacher is: 10 deaf 
children equal 20 blind children, equal 25 
hard of hearing children or backward chil- 
dren, equal 40 normally hearing children, 
where all children are in the same class, 
standard or form. 

Special classes would solve the difficulty 
in urban areas where such classes can be 
established in schools centrally situated, 
and be constituted with hard of hearing 
children drawn from surrounding schools. 
If such special schools, however, are estab- 
lished, transport and residential problems 
are increased. 

In the rural areas, neither special classes 
nor special schools would solve the difficul- 
ty, unless the authorities are prepared to 
establish residential schools. In rural areas, 
therefore, providing individual hearing aids 
would be the only satisfactory solution, 
apart from residential schools. But even 
for urban areas, I would still prefer indi- 
vidual hearing aids to lip reading, if both 
cannot be given. 


Individual Aids Are Practicable 


With individual hearing aids, there is no 
need of specially trained teachers. Defec- 
tive speech and defective language in hard 
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of hearing children are almost always sim. 
ply the direct result of defective hearing, 
With this defective hearing restored ap. 
proximately to normal by means of the 
hearing aid, the child unconsciously, or 
with very little assistance from teachers 
(not even specially trained), corrects his 
own speech and language, and can follow 
all class-room instruction. 

This self correction of speech and lan. 
guage, however, would not apply to speech 
defects due to some physical defect in the 
organs of speech, or due to mental deficien- 
cy or some nervous disorder. But then de. 
fective speech and language due to any of 
these latter causes also apply to children 
with normal hearing. Such children, how- 
ever, are candidates for speech correction 
classes, where the children hear normally, 
and are not candidates for classes of the 
hard of hearing. 


In Cases of Progressive Deafness 


As already stated, the child with pro- 
gressive deafness, who at some future date 
will lose all usable hearing, is still the one 
who will definitely have to be taught lip 
reading. But the percentage of such chil- 
dren out of the total number of hard of 
hearing children appears to be relatively 
small. 

To meet the difficulty of providing lip 
reading instruction to the minority of hard 
of hearing children who suffer from pro- 
gressive deafness, | would suggest sending 
these latter children to a school for the deaf. 
Such children will have to learn lip reading 
against the day of loss of usable hearing. 
This arrangement need only be of a tem- 
porary nature. After having acquired suf- 
ficient proficiency in lip reading, these chil- 
dren can return to their former schools for 
normally hearing children. 


Difficulty of Carrying Instruments 

It might be argued that if hard of hear- 
ing children were to depend solely on their 
hearing aids without learning to lip read 
as an additional aid to their defective hear- 
ing in understanding speech, they would 
always have to carry their hearing aids 
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with them. This is true and constitutes a 
real difficulty. 


Hearing Aids Help Speech 


On the other hand, if children are taught 
lip reading and have not the constant use 
of a hearing aid, their speech will, with in- 
creasing years, gradually lose normal mod- 
ulation, accent, rhythm and phrasing. 

This suggestion of hearing aids instead 
of lip reading may appear rather radical, 
and has not, as far as I know, been car- 
ried out in other countries. It is also, you 
will note, a contradiction to what I have 
advocated in the past. My main reason for 
this change of attitude is the remarkable 
improvement of radio valve type of individ- 
ual hearing aids in power and quality dur- 
ing the last two or three years. 

I cannot help feeling convinced that this 
new development in hearing aids necessi- 
tates a thorough investigation, and revision 
with regard to the methods in the educa- 
tion of hard of hearing children. 

It is necessary, however, to emphasize 
very strongly the fact that by far the ma- 
jority of hearing aids on sale in this country 
at present are inferior and unsuitable for 
this purpose, and that the prices charged 
are nothing short of criminal. The really 
suitable instruments are few. 

One of the most comprehensive reports 
issued during the last years on this ques- 
tion of the hard of hearing is: “Report of 
the Committee of Enquiry into Problems 
Relating to Children with Defective Hear- 
ing,” published in 1938 by the Board of 
Education in London. Obtainable from 
H. M. Stationery Office, London W. C. 2. 
Price 2/6. 


Summary of Arguments For and Against 
Special Classes or Special Schools 


1. Ideal solution is providing both lip reading 
and hearing aids. Rather impossible from point 
of view of expense, organization and administra- 
tion. 

2. Stigma attached to word “special” by both 
parents and children. 

3. Difficulty of providing training in South 
Africa for teachers of hard of hearing children, 
especially in Afrikaans. 


4. Problem of Classification. Hard of hearing 
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children are not easily classified. Factors to be 
considered: 

(A) types of defective hearing, i.e. (1) progres- 
sive or non-progressive deafness, (2) high-fre- 
quency or low-frequency deafness; (B) degree of 
deafness; (C) age of child at onset of deafness; 
(D) degree of speech-defects; (E) degree of 
language defect or language retardation. 

5. Organization. Problem of establishing classes 
or schools central enough to ensure large enough 
attendance for satisfactory classification. (Alter- 
natively peripatetic teachers might be provided 
to hold classes at specified centrally situated 
schools at arranged hours.) 

6. Transport. For centralized special classes 
there are questions of expense of transport, es- 
pecially in case of very young children. 

7. Residence. In case of centralized special 
schools, the question of providing residence will 
have to be considered for children too far from 
home to attend day-school. 

8. Expense of (A) training special teachers, 
(B) salaries of such additional special teachers, 
(C) extra accommodation for these special classes 
or special schools. 

9. Special classes might be arranged for urban 
areas but only residential special schools would 
meet the needs of the rural areas. 

10. In special classes special instruction in lip 
reading can be given to those hard of hearing 
children, with progressive deafness, who definitely 
need such instruction. 


Summary of Arguments For and Against 
Hearing Aids Without Special Classes 


1. Choice between lip reading and hearing aids 
for hard of hearing children, makes hearing aids 
of more educational assistance than lip reading 
alone. 

2. Hard of hearing children remaining in ordi- 
nary school escape stigma of “special.” 

3. With hearing aids, no additional specially 
trained teachers required. 

4. The problem of classification of hard of 
hearing children falls away. 

5. Special classes or schools are not necessary. 

6. There is no transport problem. 

7. If hearing aids are provided, the child (a) 
stays in the home with his parents, (b) attends 
the ordinary school in his home area. 

8. No additional administrative costs are in- 
curred with reference to (a) teacher training, 
(b) teacher’s salaries and (c) extra classroom or 
school accommodation. 

9. Individual hearing aids would meet the re- 
quirements of hard of hearing children in urban 
as well as rural areas. 

10. For those with progressive deafness, instruc- 
tion in lip reading can be given in schools for the 
deaf, to which such children will have to be sent 
temporarily. 
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Speaking of Handicaps 3 
BY ELIZABETH CHAMBLESS \ 
Almost everybody in the world is handicapped in one way or another. Some ' 
have suffered physical abnormalities which they find hard to bear. Others have te 
risen above even more serious difficulties, and are living lives that are daily gold 
sermons to those around them. lege. 
1929 
Yet untold numbers are suffering handicaps that are not so apparent as ie 
physical ones. They are struggling against burdens of fear, worry, hate, bitter- Drs. 
ness and apathy. There are forms of mental blindness and deafness more devas- Rock 
tating than physical blindness and deafness. be S 
Whatever your deprivation, this page is for you. Each month it will tell fathe 
you about somebody who is overcoming the effects of a handicap. aes 
The physically handicapped form a large and closely knit brotherhood. Fre- 1) 
quently they look clear-eyed upon the world. Before | was handicapped | was fh 
wner 
reluctant to speak to one not physically normal. Now that | am a member of the - ¢ 
organization it’s quite a different matter. When we stop weeping over our own This 
or another's abnormality we are ready to help ourselves and one another. a 
suada 
We may even develop a sixth sense to tell us when to offer help. durit 
Put yourself in the other fellow’s shoes and ask, “Would | want any one to a 
open that door for me or would | prefer to manage it myself?’ a 
Not long ago, | was sprinting down the street when | noticed a blind man in 6m 
wen 
front of me. | recognized his gait and the way he pushed his cane as a guide. | ciali: 
gloried in his independence and in the way he swung along so boldly. | wanted scho 
to say, ‘Good morning, Brother!” ct 

semcig re an 
We neared an intersection and he hesitated a few feet from the curb. | not | 
said, ‘“The curb is a few feet away.”’ He smiled and answered, “Thank you!” We 4S 
walked the short distance together and chatted as we crossed the street. ooh 
men 
| explained, “I’m hard of hearing, myself.” and 
let 
“That's too bad!” And he said it with feeling. e 
5 

| answered, “Not so bad!’ And we both laughed. 

At the other curb he said, ‘‘Good morning! Hope | see you again sometime.” Te 
deal 
futu 
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Letters from Ceylon 


By InpDRA JAYATILLEKE 


I Begin to Grow Hard of Hearing 
October, 1937. 


Y father, who died in 1930, was a 
Mf practitioner of native medicine 

from the age of 16. My eldest 
brother, who died in 1933, was a brilliant 
scholar. He was a scholarship holder and 
gold medallist at the Ceylon Medical Col- 
lege. He graduated in 1922. From 1925 to 
1929 he was attached to the Ankylostomia- 
sis Campaign of Ceylon, conducted by 
Drs. J. F. Doherty and W. C. Sweet of the 
Rockefeller Foundation. About 1926 he was 
recommended as suitable for a Rockefel- 
ler Scholarship, but did not accept it as my 
father was ill. My brother’s health broke 
down and he retired in 1929, and died in 
1933. 

I was educated in English, not Sinhalese. 
My hearing was normal till my 14th year, 
when I was in the Cambridge Junior form 
of St. Aloysius’ College, Galle, Ceylon. 
This is an institution conducted by Jesuit 
Fathers. In March of 1924 my hearing 
suddenly went wrong. I noticed one day 
during the dictation test that I could not 
hear, and received zero on the test, al- 
though I was third in class. From that 
time on, my hearing grew worse, and my 
attendance at school was very irregular. | 
went to Colombo for treatment from a spe- 
cialist, but all in vain. I stopped going to 
school, for there I felt like a fish in the 
frying-pan. All I heard was confused noises 
and roaring in my ears. For a year I did 
not go to school at all. 

I went again to Colombo for treatment, 
and an operation, including electrical treat- 
ment. All was useless. I came home again 
and idled away my time. Life was a com- 
plete misery. Threats failed to compel me 
to go to school. 


I Begin to Think 


Toward the end of 1925 I did a great 
deal of thinking about my past, present and 
future. My parents and my eldest brother 


had spent a good deal on me. I was a great 
anxiety to them. Why should I not fight it 
out and get on in this world without using 
my ears? Some of my friends had told me 
that I need not go to school and learn with 
a view to get employed, because my rela- 
tives would support me for the rest of my 
life. But why should I rely on their help? 
In case trouble came to them, who else 
would care for me? My parents and my 
brother had great hopes of me. On the 
other hand, I was ashamed to go to school 
and face my former classmates, now in the 
Senior Form. 

In the end, I determined to face every- 
thing boldly. I would go back to school, 
and take the Cambridge examinations. For 
these I had to attend school, as examina- 
tions cannot be taken privately in Ceylon. 
As soon as I had come to a decision, I 
wrote a long letter to my brother, telling 
him everything about my aims. In two 
days, he came home very happy, and gave 
me a letter of advice and encouragement. 

I went again to Colombo to consult an- 
other specialist, tried more treatment and 
also took steam baths and had my ears 
fomented with hot, moist flannels. I also 
wore fabric ear drums, but nothing brought 
any relief. 


I Return to College 


In January, I went back to college, and 
was put in the Cambridge Junior School 
Certificate Form. I could not understand 
what the teachers said, for I knew no lip 
reading, but I asked the boys about home- 
work, and did it by myself, and I sat by 
another boy who took notes. In English 
History, the teacher put notes on the black- 
board, chiefly for my benefit. When he was 
in a hurry or tired, he dictated the notes, 
and told a boy to lend me his notebook. 
In Latin, I did the homework, but Caesar 
was too stiff for me to learn by myself. 
No notes were given in botany, and the 
textbook I had was hopeless. Trigonometry 
was taught by an old mathematician; alge- 
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bra, arithmetic and geometry by a young 
teacher. I liked arithmetic, but geometry 
and algebra were unattractive and hard for 
me. A very soft hearted teacher came for 
our geography and hygiene. When I want- 
ed to know anything, I went up boldly and 
asked him, and he explained it. On Satur- 
days we had practical work in the science 
laboratory. The teacher who helped me 
most was a Jesuit Father who taught us our 
Gospel and Elementary Experimental Sci- 
ence. He lent me his own notebooks and in 
the laboratory he paid great attention to 
my work. All our college boys were kind 
to me. 


Books Supplement Lectures 


In the evenings I did not go for drill or 
sports, but spent my time in the college 
reading room. Saturdays and Sundays 
were mostly spent there, and besides that 
I took home library books, sometimes three 
a week. I paid more attention to general 
reading than to serious study. 


One day, the old mathematician, forget- 
ting that I was deaf, put a question to me. 
I stared at him stupidly. Losing his pa- 
tience, he cried out, “Look at that bloom- 
ing idiot!” A roar of laughter ensued, but 
I did not know until afterwards what he 


had said. 


The following year we dropped general 
science, and had chemistry from a Jesuit 
Father trained in Germany. He taught us 
various things, from photography to wire- 
less and violet rays. He let those who liked 
work in the science laboratory Saturdays 
and Sundays, not bothering about the 
chemicals we wasted. 


During the Easter vacation, the results 
of our exams came. My name was not in 
the list of those who passed. I felt too shy 
to return to school when the second term 
began. A few days later a note came from 
the Prefect of Studies and Discipline. I 
had passed with “good” in arithmetic, Eng- 
lish grammar, Longfellow; with “medium” 
in English history, Gospel, geography and 
experimental science; with “distinction” in 
the Acts of the Apostles. I had also passed 
in English composition. but had failed in 
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botany, algebra and trigonometry. The 
reason my name had not been listed among 
those who passed was that I had not taken 
the dictation test, which is compulsory, 
However, I had satisfied the examiners in 
the following subjects: arithmetic, religious 
knowledge, English language and literature, 
history, geography and experimental sci- 
ence; and when they understood that my 
deafness had prevented my taking the dic- 
tation test, I was passed. 

I decided to go to school again, and al- 
though ill health kept me out some weeks, 
I was able to enter the Cambridge Senior 
School Certificate Form. The Latin teacher 
gave me extra help in Latin Composition, 
The Prefect of Studies did Latin grammar 
and sentences and translations with me. | 
read Cicero by myself. The librarian of 
the college gave me some old question pa- 
pers and chemistry books which I studied. 

A week before the Senior exam I was ill, 
and wanted to withdraw; but finally I went 
to the hall in a rickshaw and took the exam. 
I was one of four out of thirteen who 
passed. The chemistry master gave me an 
expensive chemistry book as a prize for 
being his first pupil to receive A in chem- 
istry. The Prefect of Studies gave the stu- 
dents who failed a fine lecture, referring to 
my school career, and the difficulties under 
which I had passed the examinations. 

I planned to study privately for higher 
examinations, but my brother’s illness and 
my father’s death interrupted my plans. 

In writing the above, I may have blown 
my own trumpet, but I wished to show that 
deaf people, too, can do something. 


Letters from the Volta Bureau 
Are Events 


December, 1937. 

Two of the happiest days I have had are 
those on which two letters came to me from 
the Volta Bureau. My mother, two brothers 
and sister were also pleased. Yours are the 
first sympathetic letters ‘I have ever re- 
ceived. 

I sent you after your first letter an ac- 
count of my school career. I included a 
letter from Father E. Gaspard, Prefect of 
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Studies, guaranteeing the accuracy of the 
account. 

Thank you very much for your advice. 
All these years I have tried my best to be 
happy. The trouble is that unemployment 
overhangs me like a dark cloud. Like Mr. 
John A. Ferrall, I can turn my hand to 
anything, but I am seldom paid for the 
work that I do. 

I enjoy books, out of doors, and the com- 
panionship of my intimate friends, most of 
whom treat me very well. I try not to waste 
my time. I have been to the pictures only 
twice in my life. I do not go to pictures 
for two reasons: first, the expense, and sec- 
ondly I wish to forget romance, at least un- 
til 1 am rich and quite well. I have been to 
the legitimate theatre twice. 

I have read the VoLta Review with en- 
joyment, interest and profit. I was amazed 
to learn that some of the Volta Bureau peo- 
ple have defective ears. My only com- 
plaint about the Vora Review is that 
the cover is too plain. I think a picture 
of A. G. Bell should be on the cover and 
would make it more attractive and interest- 
ing, now that beards are not so common. 
His marrying a deaf girl was a brave act. 

I work when I can find employment. At 
other times, I occupy myself with experi- 
ments and inventions. I have made two 
new types of burglar alarms. I have writ- 
ten short dramas for school entertainments. 
All were done in Sinhalese by the boys of 
the Middle School and the Seniors. 


I Begin Lip Reading 


September, 1938. 


I have been teaching English. I have 
two private pupils, both boys. They have 
asked me to find “pen pals” for them in the 
United States. Many of their friends in 
college have pen-friends that an American 
professor found for them. 

I am learning to read lips, and can un- 
derstand some persons a little. A girl cou- 
sin who was educated in England has very 
distinct speech, and I am able to read her 
lips. If I had a text book I would have 
her read to me. 

My two pupils come daily for lessons, 
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and stay two hours. They have been badly 
taught, but can write fairly well. But Eng- 
lish is a subject that cannot be taught. 
What is called teaching is the development 
of what is in their brains. 


I am sending a postal order for a lip 
reading textbook and a subscription to the 
Votta Review. I have cut down a lot in 
expenses to save this. No footwear. No 
fashion. I have even gone to friends’ 
houses to read the newspaper to save the 
price. 

November, 1939. 

I have been undergoing instruction in 
lip reading from the young lady mentioned. 
She can spare only half an hour daily, but 
it has done me plenty good. I use the text- 
book you sent me, and now I can catch a 
great deal of what she says. We have been 
through the book once, and are going 
through it again. 

A journalist here intended to start a 
newspaper, and called me to work for it 
as a paid contributor. Even the press was 
ready; then the outbreak of war stopped 
the plan. I have been working without pay 
on a bi-lingual weekly newspaper. It is run 
at a loss because of the cost of paper. I 
write in both English and Sinhalese. 

I am sending you a paper I wrote on 
“Photomania: Its Curse and Cure.” It is a 
parody. 


October, 1940. 

Miss Timberlake sent me a short letter 
on June 6, acknowledging receipt of my 
contribution to the Birthday Fund. She 
calls my gift generous. Really it’s not so. 

I am astonished to find on the list of 
birthday donors that only one person in 
Ceylon seems to know of the Volta Bureau 
and the Votta Review. By January you 
will receive my subscription for 194], 
Please tell Mr. J. R. Wells not to send me 
reminders about subscription renewals. As 
well remind me of being hungry after my 
weekly fast of twenty hours, during which 
only water is taken. I fast each week for 
my health’s sake. 


(Continued on page 152) 
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Twelve Years in Search of a Date! 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


' J OU’D find it out very quickly for 
yourself, but I’ll prevent that by an- 
nouncing at once that this account is 

not autobiographical, and that the “date” 
referred to actually doesn’t belong in quota- 
tion marks, since it is a fruit—the product 
of the date palm. And the matters dis- 
cussed are merely those brought to mind 
by seeing California dates offered for sale 
on the Washington, D. C., markets. 

This has been going on for some years 
now, of course, but not for so many years, 
because even at the beginning of the pres- 
ent century the date palm was little more 
than a botanical curiosity in this country, 
and American grown dates had no exist- 
ence. The specialists of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, with amazing 
patience and uncanny planning, made pos- 
sible the establishment of the commercial 
date growing industry in the United States. 
Even now the date palm is restricted com- 
mercially to few localities, so unusual are 
its demands. Dates are grown in Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, and parts of Texas, but the 
commercial center of the industry is prob- 
ably the Coachella Valley of California. 


A Workday Odyssey Includes Dates 


I am going out on a limb in these state- 
ments because my memory has been jogged 
into unusual activity by that package of 
“California grown” dates in the window of 
the store on the corner. My workday Odys- 
sey, which embraces more than 57 varieties 
of jobs, includes a period of service with 
the specialists who made possible commer- 
cial date growing in this country. That 
was back in 1906, when I happened to be 
assigned to the section of the Department 
of Agriculture engaged in studies of the 
date palm. The campaign had been mapped 
out, and lists had been made of locations in 
this country where dates could be grown 
commercially. Even the varieties most likely 
to succeed were listed. Experts were being 
sent to the date growing regions of the Old 


World to bring back offshoots of the most 
promising varieties for trial. 

Now, we are getting our feet firmly on 
Memory Lane. In 1901, Dr. David Fair. 
child, well known to the Votta Review 
family, and then in charge of the foreign 
plant exploration and introduction work 
of the Department of Agriculture, found on 
his travels, in a bazaar at Fayum (Faiyum), 
Egypt, a golden-fleshed date that impressed 
him as being one of the best he had ever 
eaten. The shopkeeper told him it was the 
“Wahi” variety from the oasis of Siwa. Dr. 
Fairchild made careful notes and sent back 
samples for the information of the Depart- 
ment’s date experts. He was one of them 
himself, as a sort of side line to his many 
duties. So for the next dozen years any of 
Dr. Fairchild’s explorers who happened to 
be going to Egypt or the Sudan were cau- 
tioned to keep a sharp lookout for the Wahi 
date and to obtain, if possible, plants for 
trial in the United States. However, no 
trace of the Wahi was found during all 
these years. 


Dr. Mason’s H.O.H. Assistant 


In 1913, Dr. Silas C. Mason was sent to 
Egypt and the Sudan for the definite pur- 
pose of making a detailed study of the date 
varieties of those regions, and to obtain 
plants (offshoots) of the best sorts for trial 
in the date regions of this country. I was 
working with Dr. Mason at the time. (Inci- 
dentally, when my hearing departed entirely 
a few years later, he had a good bit to do 
with convincing me that I hadn’t lost much. 
Although there were other stenographers in 
the office, he continued to use my services, 
insisting, whimsically, that a deaf stenog- 
rapher was exactly what he needed to per- 
mit him to do his best work. He used to 
write out his notes, sometimes with heart- 
breaking brevity, and have me expand and 
type them. It is not surprising, under these 
circumstances, that I have a remarkably 
clear recollection of things that happened 
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during my extended association with him! ) 

Dr. Mason, of course, had made a careful 
study of the notes and specimens of the 
Wahi sent in by Dr. Fairchild years before, 
and so was prepared to make a special ef- 
fort to obtain this promising variety. Short- 
ly after his arrival in Egypt, he went to the 
village of Bedraschen and made inquiries 
about the Wahi. No such variety was known 
there. The storekeeper showed him the 
various kinds of dates they had for sale 
and when he saw one of them Dr. Mason 
insisted that it was the variety he sought— 
the long lost Wahi. The storekeeper shook 
his head. 

“No, this is not the Wahi,” he said, 
positively. “This is our best packing date— 
handled in large quantities. It is the Sewi 
variety.” 

Dr. Mason was not convinced, but there 
didn’t appear to be any room for argument 
at the time, so he continued his search as 
he traveled through Upper Egypt and the 
Sudan in October, 1913, the time of the 
date harvest there. He went by the narrow 
gauge railway to Kharga oasis and from 
there with a small camel train to Dakhla. 
He was the first American fruit specialist 
to visit this famous “inner oasis” of the 
ancients, the dates of which have borne the 
highest reputation in the Nile valley since 
as early as the 18th dynasty. 


The Long Lost Wahi 


One evening he fell into conversation 
with a local chief of Rashida village, as 
they stood watching the camels being 
loaded with dates to be taken across the 
desert to the river. The chief remarked 
that while his people grew rice and other 
crops, dates were their chief dependence as 
a money crop—to get the funds necessary 
to buy things they could not produce for 
themselves. 

“Those dates being loaded on the camels 
there,” he said, “are our best variety—the 
Saidy. When they are taken over the river, 
however, they are sold under the name of 
Wahi.” 

“Wahi!” repeated the startled Dr. Mason. 

The Chief nodded. 
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The explanation that followed cleared up 
the 12-year mystery. The Arabic name for 
oasis is “wah,” and the Bedouin traders, 
ever fond of making a mystery of where 
they obtain the things they offer for sale, 
called the Saidy date the “Wahi,” meaning, 
somewhat vaguely, the date of “el wah,” or 
the “date of the desert.” 


Palms from the Temple of Darius 


There is something more to the story, so 
thorough is the work of the research 
specialist. Later studies by Dr. Mason con- 
vinced him that he had been right in insist- 
ing that the dates shown him by the store- 
keeper at Bedrashen were of the Wahi 
(Saidy) variety, though they were known 
there as the Sewi. He found near Kharga 
village the imposing ruins of the temple 
built by Darius I at Hibis about 500 B.C. 
It was from luxuriant Saidy palms growing 
beside this temple gateway that Dr. Mason 
made the critical botanical study of leaf 
character which convinced him, once and 
for all, that the Saidy was not only iden- 
tical with the Wahi, but also with the Sewi. 

Oddly enough, in all Egypt at that time 
he was able to find but one man to agree 
with him. This was a Bedouin who had a 
small garden and a few date palms. (He in- 
sisted that one of palms in his garden dated 
back to the time of Mohammed Ali, which 
would have made it about 100 years old, 
a ripe old age even for the long-lived date 
palm.) This Bedouin, who had lived all his 
life among the date palms, said, too, that the 
Saidy and Sewi were the same variety un- 
der different names. 

Fortunately Dr. Mason, who as stated 
was commissioned to purchase date palms 
for trial in the United States, was willing to 
back the judgment of the Bedouin and him- 
self and so purchased thousands of Sewi 
offshoots growing in the vicinity of Cairo, 
close to rail and water transportation, in- 
stead of buying also palms of the so-called 
Saidy variety growing in the remote Libyan 
desert, which would have cost ten times as 
much to deliver in this country. 

Time has vindicated Dr. Mason’s judg- 


(Continued on page 146) 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


The Friendly Yellow Backs 


ERE is a letter from California that 
IH brings back the days of my youth, 

when the Atlantic Monthly was my 
textbook for practically all subjects, and 
my chief literary model, as well as one of 
my best friends, and the criterion for form- 
ing other friendships. I shall not soon for- 
get the thrill I got when I visited a small, 
far-off town in Western Nebraska, and 
found a little old lady whose three room 
cottage held all the bound volumes of the 
Atlantic since 1853, or whenever it was the 
magazine was started. They just about 
filled one wall of the cottage, but there they 
were, and what fun it was to delve into a 
treasure trove of early Howells, and Emer- 
son and Kate Douglas Wiggin, and Sarah 
Orne Jewett, and all the others. Later, when 
I was studying journalism in college and 
had to report on several numbers of a mag- 
azine, I chose the Aélantic and called my 
paper “The Friendly Yellow Backs,” and 
got an A on it, too. There is a kind of free 
masonry among Allantic lovers. Here is 
what one of them writes: 

I suspected it when you reviewed “Mrs. 
Miniver,” and I am pretty sure of it now 
that you mention “The World’s Great Let- 
ters.” You belong to the Book-of-the-Month 
Club, don’t you? And aren’t you a sub- 
scriber to the Atlantic? So few of the peo- 
ple I know are. It seems strange how many 
people seem to have only a vague notion 
of the Atlantic, when it is such a vital part 
of my life. If you are a constant reader of 
the Atlantic, | have a lot to write you about. 
Did you follow the struggles of Hilda Rose, 
and did you read “Bread Line,” in the Au- 
gust 1936 Atlantic? There are a lot of 
things worse than being hard of hearing. 

J. L. F. of Illinois sounds like a nice per- 
son. There is nothing like a sense of humor 
to help one enjoy living whether one has 
bum ears or not. But, sad to say, even the 
best sense of humor gets lost sometimes, 
and then Heaven help us until we find it 
again. E. H. R., California. 


Someone else was interested in J. L. F., 
who wrote, in the July issue, how much he 
missed his local library, which had recent. 
ly moved. 

Your mail box is very interesting, and ] 
am catching up on the back numbers, after 
being away for seven months. In the July 
issue, you quote a letter written to Mrs. 
Montague by a man working on a farm. 
I am distressed to think that his library 
has moved out of reach. Well knowing 
what a solace reading is to the hard of 
hearing, I shall be very glad to send him 
the magazines and books that my house- 
hold has finished reading. I always see that 
they reach someone who will enjoy them, 
but it would be an especial pleasure to send 
them to one who is cut off from much social 
intercourse. 

With best wishes to the Mail Box, I am 

G. L., New York. 


New Ideas in the Mail Box 


Thank you very much, G. L. I am tak- 
ing advantage of your offer, and will send 
you J. L. F.’s address, for I know he will 
be glad to have the magazines. 

The mail box is a wonderful thing, when 
you come to think about it. Not just this 
mail box, any mail box. Think how far 
ideas can travel, and how many new ones 
we can get through the mail that we would 
not get any other way. Is there any other 
service that equals the amount and kind of 
service we get with a three-cent stamp? 
That idea is not original with me, by the 
way. In G. B. Shaw’s “Intelligent Woman’s 
Guide to Socialism and Capitalism,” the 
introduction takes up the post office as a 
communal enterprise, and how much we get 
out of it compared with what we spend on 
it. I cannot imagine anything more terri- 
ble than to be deprived of mail for months 
at a time. 

Yet when I analyze the question, it is the 
little things that come to me in letters which 
assume importance rather than the matters 
of life and death and taxes which might be 
expected to loom largest. 
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For instance, someone in the Volta Bu- 
reau office showed me a letter from a lady 
in Australia, a teacher of the deaf, who 
asked what pretzels were. She thought they 
were a breed of dog, and was much puz- 
zled when she read about somebody’s eat- 
ing one. The Volta Bureau correspondent 
thoroughly enjoyed enlightening her on the 
subject of pretzels, and in turn asked what 
a waratah was. The American thought a 
waratah was an Australian bushman, but 
learned to her consternation that it is the 
national flower of Australia, a gorgeous red 
blossom. 


Karl Menninger on Normality 


The G.I.A.D. Society is silent this month, 
but Jaf has something to say in reply to 
the Mail Box correspondents who have been 
questioning his statement that he likes be- 
ing deaf: 

Dear Molly Mather: 

After reading some of the comments on 
my statement that I rather like being deaf, 
I am convinced that it isn’t hearing that 
these correspondents desire; they merely 
wish to be what they regard as “normal” 
persons. I have no desire to interfere with 
their freedom of choice, since they actual- 
ly haven’t any, but will you please quote 
for their benefit a few lines from a work, 
“The Human Mind,” by one of the smartest 
deafened men in the world—Dr. Karl A. 


Menninger: 


“The adjuration to be ‘normal’ seems 
shockingly repellent to me; I see neither 
hope nor comfort in sinking to that low 
level. I think it is ignorance which makes 
people think of abnormality only with hor- 
ror, and allows them to remain undismayed 
at the proximity of ‘normal’ to average and 
mediocre. For surely anyone who achieves 
anything is, a priori, abnormal; this in- 
cludes not only the geniuses, but the presi- 
dents, the leaders, and the great entertain- 
ers. I presume most of the people in Who’s 
Who in America would resent being called 
normal. And while I haven’t had much op- 
portunity to examine personally those celeb- 
rities, I have had under close observation 
a considerable number of persons almost 
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as interesting, just as abnormal and a great 
deal more accessible to study. And, having 
spent my academic and professional life 
trying to discover the meaning of these 
people’s troublesome abnormalities and the 
best ways to set them right, and at the same 
time observing the occurrence of the same 
formulae in my friends and neighbors and 
books and newspapers, I wanted to write 
down my ideas about this curious human 
mind. Not the mind as a machine operating 
perfectly and invariably in a quiet little lab- 
oratory, but the mind as a collection of 
enormously complex possibilities for varia- 
tion most of the variations being called ab- 
normal by people with some other kind of 
variation. ...” 

Wasn't it G. K. Chesterton who, viewing 
the bright lights on Broadway for the first 
time, remarked: “Wouldn’t that be a mar- 
velously lovely sight—if only one were for- 
tunate enough not to be able to read?” In 
the midst of modern day noise, including 
a lot that is erroneously labeled “music,” 
one might very well paraphrase that re- 
mark a trifle with regard to hearing! 


That’s all I do. JAF. 


That’s an interesting comparison; but 
I’m pretty sure I would not give up the 
ability to read in order to enjoy the bright 
lights of Broadway in their lovely colora- 
tion, undiluted by meaning. 

In connection with Jaf’s letter, I should 
like to quote the following, from the sport- 
ing page of the Washington Star: 


“Bowling Official Retires” 


“With the opening of the Agriculture In- 
terbureau Duckpin League’s season last 
night, September 19th, the National Duck- 
pin Bowling Congress Distinguished Serv- 
ice medal was awarded John A. (Jack) 
Ferrall. The third term issue had no terrors 
for the Interbureau League, for Jack has 
served not three but 23 successive one-year 
terms as League Manager. He was appar- 
ently headed for a life tenure when a trans- 
fer to the U. S. Horticultural Station at 
Beltsville, Md., made it necessary for him 
to give up the work, since he could no long- 
er keep in close enough touch with the 
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league’s affairs. Why not use the tele- 
phone? Well, Jack is totally deaf! 


“Yes, believe it or not, this totally deaf 
man has served as business manager for a 
group of 100 hearing duckpinners since 
1916. Originally elected official scorer, he 
did such excellent work that the Board of 
Directors of the League abolished the offices 
of president, vice-president, secretary, trea- 
surer and official scorer, as well as itself, 
and handed all the duties over to Jack with 
the title of League Manager. It made him 
perhaps the most absolute czar in the bowl- 
ing field. 

“He is even better known to bowlers, 
generally, however, as the author of the 
Old Timer and Kid bowling stories that ap- 
peared some years ago under the title ‘Bowl- 
ing Along’ in the Washington Evening and 
Sunday Star, Times-Herald, Bowling World, 
Duckpin and Bowling Star. He has found 
time to bowl also, having led his Plant In- 
dustry team to 8 league championships and 
2 city championships in the past 25 years. 
He won the City Class C singles champion- 
ship medal in 1921; and the Interbureau’s 
singles in 1929.” 


Entertaining Honors Unaware 


But the best part of it, from our point 
of view, is not included in the article. Here 
is the way Jaf himself tells the story: 


On the day our bowling season opened, 
September 19, I had bowled a game and 
then gone downstairs for a coca-cola. When 
I came back, bowling had stopped, and an 
address was being made over the loud 
speaker. I lined up, hat off, with the oth- 
ers. | thought it was merely an attempt to 
add a little color to the 
opening of the new sea- 
son—new officers, etc., 
since I no longer have 
any official position with 
the league. 

At the conclusion of 
the address, I] was 


Talk Things Over in 


Molly Mather’s Mail Box 
c/o THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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handed a medal, but since it was imme. 
diately taken back, I thought it was just 
being shown me, and did not attach much 
importance to it. It was not until I read the 
newspapers the following morning that | 
found out the celebration had been in my 
honor and the medal had been presented to 
me. It was taken back in order to be en- 
graved. 

The affair was not supposed to be secret 
or a surprise—the boys just forgot entirely 
that I couldn’t hear. I thought it a very 
flattering comment on my ability to act like 
a hearing person. Jaf. 

I wonder how many of us have been in 
similar situations, in which we received 
honors unaware? Miss Betty Wright told 
somewhere of being on a platform with a 
speaker who was talking for the benefit of 
the Red Cross. When he finished, Miss 
Wright applauded vigorously along with 
the audience. She did not know until after- 
wards that the subject of the speech was 
Miss Betty Wright and her contributions to 
the work of the Red Cross. 


Do You Act Like Other People? 


Jaf puts a new slant on it when he says 
it simply shows that we can look and act 
like other people, and I suppose, by and 
large, that is probably the height of ambi- 
tion of most of us. What do you think 
about it? And why didn’t anybody take up 
the gauntlet I threw down in December 
about pulling one’s own oar conversational- 
ly versus having the boat steered for one 
by somebody else? Nobody had anything 
to say except Mrs. Montague, and she up 
and wrote a piece about it on her own ac- 
count. I agree with all she says in the 
January Vota REVIEW, 
but I could think of 
more to say on the sub- 
ject if I had any encour- 
agement. Why doesn’t 
somebody else speak up? 

Yours sincerely, 

Motiy MATHE_R. 
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What Lip Reading Means to Me 


True Stories Written By and About Students of Lip Reading 
lll. DAY BY DAY 


By ANNE M. BUNGER 


Putting Lip Reading to Work 


NE of the most interesting things a 
() teacher of speech-reading has the 

privilege of watching is the way in- 
dividual students put speech-reading to 
work. I am thinking not of the ones who 
make a spectacular success no matter what 
the speech hazard, but especially of the 
ones who quietly and cheerfully persist, 
resolutely holding to courage and sense of 
humor through the inevitable maze of good 
and bad experiences as they practice in the 
classroom and out of it. 

The four people I have chosen for this 
little success story will be surprised as | 
call the roll, for all four are so genuinely 
modest and so actively ambitious to im- 
prove their records that they simply are 
not yet aware of how good they are. They 
were members of last year’s classes. Three 
are of college age,—Barbara, Jack, and 
Elizabeth. The fourth is a lawyer’s wife, 
Mrs. Wilcox, who will be young when she 
is eighty, many years from now. 

Barbara graduated from our College last 
June. She came to our campus at the be- 
ginning of her sophomore year, choosing 
home economics as her major. At that time 
she was wearing a bone conduction hearing 
aid and depending on it entirely for what- 
ever classes, conferences and social contacts 
demanded of her. She was, however, miss- 
ing too much, for her hearing loss is severe. 
She enrolled for the first course in speech- 
reading frankly skeptical about her ability 
to do anything with it, but more than will- 
ing to cooperate with every suggestion 
made. Her progress was not rapid, but it 
was very sure. She began to be aware of it 
herself by the close of the year. She had 
found that she understood classroom mate- 
rial given through a practice window just 
as well as that given where her hearing-aid 


could help her. She came to class without 
her instrument during her second and third 
years with us. This was her own decision. 
She said she loved the freedom the speech- 
reading classroom gave her,—a whole hour 
of satisfaction in realizing she could under- 
stand much without hearing a thing. All of 
her college classes during her senior year 
were without benefit of hearing aid. This 
was because her hearing grew worse and 
her speech-reading better. In all probabil- 
ity a new model aid will offer Barbara many 
surprises. But my story is being written 
to stress her splendid achievements through 
lip reading. Her instructors and advisers 
spoke repeatedly of the fact that very often 
they forgot about Barbara’s deafness. 
Knowing, as she did, that her average hear- 
ing loss in the speech range* is now 66 
decibels in the right ear and 73 decibels 
in the left, it is not surprising that interest 
in hearing-aids was temporarily abandoned 
as she found herself enjoying all of her 
senior classes with speech-reading her satis- 
factory “aid.” 


A B.A. and a Job 


Barbara’s success is due to her unwaver- 
ing resolution to carry the self-confidence 
born in the speech-reading class to her 
other classes and into her outside contacts. 
Discouraging times grew fewer and fewer, 
and the closing weeks of her college life 
found her a member of the honorary schol- 
astic fraternity, Kappa Delta Pi, and the 
holder of a bachelor’s degree in home eco- 
nomics and a position as assistant dietitian 
in one of the large campus buildings at the 
University of Michigan. The first time I 
see her this fall, I shall probably say: 
“‘How’s your speech-reading, Barbara?” To 
" *Pending more uniform agreement as to what sec- 
tion of the audiogram is to be called ‘“‘the speech 


range,” the figures here quoted were based on the 
decimal loss between the frequencies 512 and 2048. 
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which she will reply, in her characteristic- 
ally cheerful way: “Sometimes good, some- 
times bad—but I can’t get along without 
it.” 

Many people on our campus would glad- 
ly contribute to Jack’s story. After two 
years of “ground work” in his field of sci- 
ence, he has transferred to another school 
which offers more in the way of student 
participation in research and advancement 
toward future laboratory work. 

Jack’s amazing record of remaining in 
the top row of his class through high 
school, despite total deafness since the age 
of twelve, was not due to speech-reading 
ability. It was the result of his superior 
mind, his Eagle Scout character training 
and his innate pride, which refused to coun- 
tenance any obstacle threatening his en- 
joyment of his normal quota of learning, 
teamwork, leadership, and fun. 


Lip Reading Helps Solve 
College Problems 


But his problems in college and in life 
will be much more quickly solved when 
speech-reading ability is at work for him 
more habitually. He knows this, and dur- 
ing his sophomore year he entered into ac- 
tivities which demanded that he practice 
speech-reading as he had never practiced it 
before. Many groups knew him as an ac- 
tive worker. He was elected to the Stoic 
Society, honorary organization for sopho- 
mores. On the committee for the annual 
Stoic “White Elephant Sale,” he _ inter- 
viewed faculty members for donations. At 
the sale, he took his turn as auctioneer. He 
even competed in an oral “spell down” at a 
social gathering in the Union. He spelled 
his word for several rounds. Then came a 
word he failed to understand. Second 
chance at it after his “Beg pardon?” 
brought him no luck. So he brought down 
the house by saying: “Let me see it a min- 
ute ... I’m not hearing you, you know!” 

Jack and his camera are inseparable com- 
panions and he has a disconcerting habit of 
presenting his friends with copies of candid 
shots which render us so speechless that he 
is relieved of any responsibility of speech- 
reading for a few moments at least. A frat 
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brother tells that one evening last spring a 
number of the boys were having a discus. 
sion which led to a question none of them 
could answer. Unaware of Jack’s presence 
among them, they were electrified when he 
quietly answered the question. It was the 
right answer, too. Asked what speech-read- 
ing experience he enjoyed most, Jack re- 
plied that he liked the adventure of lip- 
reading the driver’s profile, when hitch-hik- 
ing! Jack’s speech-reading story is not yet 
complete. But it will be. For wherever he 
goes, the lift of his straight shoulders and 
the eager alertness of his face proclaim: 
“Man at work!” 


Lip Reading and a Hearing Aid 


Elizabeth and I miss Barbara and Jack 
this year. They’re inspiring, those two! But 
Elizabeth herself is a joy. She loves to wear 
her hearing aid and does wear it all the 
time. I hope that she can always receive as 
much help from hearing aids as she does 
now. She has not always been able to do 
so, and as her deafness dates from birth, 
she is hearing with consciousness directed 
to certain speech sounds for the first time. 
She looks so happy as she listens! 

It is quite likely that Elizabeth’s present 
hearing loss of 45 decibels in the right ear 
and 51 decibels in the left (speech range) 
with a loss reaching 100 decibels in the high 
frequencies is about what her loss has al- 
ways been, but she learned to speak in the 
normal way, as a small child, and at present 
only the sibilants remain troublesome. She 
had one semester of speech-reading with a 
group of deaf children when she was five 
years old, but began public school with nor- 
mally hearing children and encountered lit- 
tle difficulty until adolescence. Her first 
bone-conduction hearing aid served her 
from the sixth grade through her junior 
year in high school. Her present model 
increases her hearing range very much. 


Lip Reading in a Library 


But she is well on the way to becoming 
an excellent speech-reader. Her desire to 
practice with the sound cut off for a part of 
the time is just as real as is her enjoyment 
of hearing. For she, too, is “at work” for 
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the future. She is going to be a librarian. 
Librarians work quietly, in quiet rooms. 
Voices are always subdued in libraries. 
Librarians with normal hearing could use 
speech-reading ability if they had it. Eliza- 
beth has it. How splendid that she can use 
it and improve it through her remaining 
college years and take it with her into all 
of life’s quiet rooms! 
Lip Reading in a Busy Life 

I can almost hear Mrs. Wilcox say: “You 
haven’t time to talk about me, and what is 
there to talk about anyway?” I shall take 
time to tell her that she is a fine example of 
the speech-reader who grows in power as 
steadily as her deafness progresses. Begin- 
ning her study of speech-reading ten or 
twelve years ago when the impairment was 
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slight, she has gone right along living her 
busy life, scarcely aware that the decibels 
were slipping away. Recent experiences at 
not hearing many sounds she used to hear 
brought her back to the classroom to prac- 
tice with a group of eight. She was the life 
of the party. She understood them all so 
well that there has been quite a bit of spec- 
ulation among members of the group as to 
just how much Mrs. Wilcox hears. She will 
not believe that she uses speech-reading so 
constantly because she has grown into her 
power so naturally. 

These four—and many more—will al- 
ways use speech-reading. These four and 
hundreds more will continue to be grateful 
that they need never do without speech- 
reading. 





With the Lip Reading Class 


By M. ALLEYNE Cook 


Australian Expressions Versus 
American 


USTRALIANS are 98% British stock 

A and speak the same language as 

Americans, but many expressions 

and words are different or have different 
meanings. 

This exercise should be conducted by 
two people before a class. One person 
represents America and the other, Australia. 
Each should wear the flag of the country he 
represents; or if Australian flags are un- 
obtainable, a map of Australia could be 
substituted. 

1. I meet my American friend as she 

walks along the sidewalk. 
In Australia we walk along the foot- 
path. 

2. My American friend lives in a ranch. 
I live on a sheep station (or cattle sta- 
tion) in Australia. 

3. My American friend asks how far I 
live from a railroad. 

In Australia I live 5 miles from a rail- 
way. 


4. My friend asks if I raise much corn 
on my farm. 
In Australia we grow maize, which is 
mostly used as feed for cattle. Corn in 
Australia means wheat, barley, oats or 
any grain. 
5. My American friend says “the wind 
has shifted.” 
The Australian says that “the wind has 
turned round.” 
6. My American friend asks me to mail 
his letter. 
In Australia we post our mail. 
. My American friend says he has an 
apartment. 
In Australia I have a flat. 
8. The American says his office is on the 
first floor. 
In Australia we call this the ground 
floor. 
9. My American friend tells me to take 
the elevator to the second floor. 
I suppose he means to take the lift to 
the first floor. 


~) 
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10. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


16. 


Be. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


The Australians have scones with jam 
and cream for afternoon tea. 

My American friend calls them bis- 
cuits and serves them with meat! 

In America I am asked if I will have a 
cracker. 

I find I am offered a biscuit. 

If I offer my American friend a small 
cake, she calls it a cooky. 

(This was the most puzzling of all, as 
my young friends at the Washington 
Society for the Hard of Hearing, called 
me “Cooky!”’) 

My American friend uses a great deal 
of canned food. 

In Australia we only use tinned food 
for emergencies. 

My American friend puts a pitcher of 
cream on the table. 

In Australia we put a jug of cream on 
the table. 

My American friend says “Please re- 
move the trash from the alley.” 

In Australia we say “Please clear the 
rubbish from the lane.” 

My American friend speaks of the 
faucet in the bathroom. 

In Australia we speak of the tap in the 
bathroom. 

My American friend needs a new pen 
point. 

In Australia I would use a new pen 
nib. 

In America they buy their goods at a 
store. 

In Australia we always buy our stores 
at a shop. 

The American baby is wheeled out in a 
baby carriage. 

The Australian baby is wheeled out in 
a pram (perambulator). 

The American housewife washes her 
clothes in a washtub. 

The Australian housewife uses a 
trough to wash her clothes. 

My American friend asks me for a 
spool of thread. 

In Australia we ask for a reel of cot- 
ton. 

My American friend uses snaps or 
snapfasteners on her dresses. 


23. 


24. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 
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Australians use press studs on their 
frocks. 

My American friend wears a sweater, 
In Australia I wear a cardigan. 

My American friend wears a tuxedo 
when he goes out to dinner. 

An Australian wears a dinner suit 
when he dines out. 

The American offers a 5 dollar bill in 
payment. 

An Australian pound note is about the 
same value. 

The American hotel employs a bellhop. 
The Australian hotel employs a page. 
My American friend arranges to meet 
me at the drugstore at five minutes of 
seven. 

In Australia I would meet her at the 
chemist’s shop at 5 to 7. 

In America father goes to his office in 
the street-car. 

In Australia father goes to his office 
in the tram. 

The American takes a ride in his auto- 
mobile. 

In Australia we ride a horse, but we 
drive a car. 

The American uses gas in his auto- 
mobile. 

The Australian uses petrol in his car. 
My American friend is going for a 
vacation in the fall. 

In Australia I take a holiday in the 
autumn. 

My American friend is going to Chica- 
go by bus. 

In Australia we would go by service 
car. 

My American friend will catch his bus 
at the depot. 

In Australia I catch the service car at 
the station or the terminus. 

The American policeman carries a 
billy. ; 
The Australian billy is made of tin or 
enamel. It is used to hold milk or tea. 
(It is similar to an American “kettle.” 
We use a kettle with a spout to boil 
water. I do not know what you call 
this as I never saw one in America.) 


(To be continued) 
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In Memory of Mrs. Weeden 


At the regular quarterly meeting of the 
Advisory Council of the Rhode Island 
School for the Deaf, held Thursday, No- 
vember 21st, the following resolution was 
adopted : 

RESOLVED: In the death on September 
30, 1940, of Mrs. Jeanie Lippitt Weeden, 
the cause of the education of the deaf in 
the United States has lost a devoted worker, 
and the Advisory Council of this school a 
member of long and useful service. At the 
age of three years Jeanie Lippitt, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Lippitt, of Provi- 
dence, lost her hearing as the result of an 
illness. Through the patient and ceaseless 
efforts of her mother, and the later teaching 
of Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, she was 
enabled to retain and to develop her power 
of speech and to acquire the faculty of lip 
reading, thus becoming one of the first 
individuals in this country to take her place 
in normal life as the result of the oral 
education of the deaf. It was because of 
Mrs. Lippitt’s devotion to the training of 
her child and its successful outcome that in 
1876 the Rhode Island School for the Deaf 
was founded as an exponent of the oral 
method. 

Jeanie Lippitt Weeden succeeded her 
mother as a member of the Advisory Board, 
and for many years’maintained an effective 
interest in the affairs of the institution. 
Throughout her life she worked always for 
the improvement of methods in the teaching 
of speech and lip reading, performing her 














CAN 


“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings”— 
Lewis Carroll 





last, and possibly her most inspiring, ser- 
vice to this cause, when she addressed the 
American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf at its con- 
vention in Providence in June, 1940. On 
that occasion, in her eighty-ninth year and 
almost blind, she stood with her accus- 
tomed bravery before an audience of teach- 
ers, to many of whom she was already a 
legendary figure, and related the story of 
the pioneer work of her mother in her own 
education eighty-five years before. 


Mrs. Weeden’s interest in the School 
went far beyond the perfunctory execution 
of her duties as a member of the Board. 
She gave personal attention to the details 
of its operation, and was so frequent a 
visitor to its many departments that she was 
affectionately known to successive genera- 
tions of the staff and pupils. There was 
never a time throughout her long associa- 
tion with the School that she was not able 
to call many of the children by name and 
to maintain a continuing interest in their 
affairs. Her attendance upon the meetings 
of the Advisory Council came to an end 
only when her failing eyesight made impos- 
sible her participation in its business. In 
the period of her membership upon it she 
earned the affection and enduring admira- 
tion of all her associates. In her life she 
was an active force in the conduct of the 
School; dying, she endowed it with a tradi- 
tion of unselfish personal service. 


In recognition of the service of Jeanie 
Lippitt Weeden to the education of the deaf 
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in the United States, and particularly in 
her own State of Rhode Island, the Ad- 
visory Council of the Rhode Island School 
for the Deaf places upon its minutes this 
expression of its gratitude for her life and 
its sense of loss in her death. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That 
this resolution be spread upon the minutes 
of the Council, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That 
copies of this resolution be sent to the 
Weeden family, the Votta Review, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and the Providence Journal. 

JoHN YALE CROUTER, 
Secretary. 





Georgia School Issues Course of Study 

A Course of Study for the Primary De- 
partment, prepared by Marie Kennard and 
Edith Fitzgerald, has been published by 
the Georgia School for the Deaf. It is es- 
pecially interesting as being the last printed 
work of Miss Fitzgerald, and one on which 
she was engaged almost until the time of 
her last illness. It covers five years of work 
in outline form, beginning with language 
preparation for children under six, and con- 
tinuing through the courses in history, ge- 
ography, reading, arithmetic, nature study 
and citizenship provided for children who 
have been in school five or six years. It 
is a very useful publication. Teachers will 
find it interesting, as outlining the work 
with which they are familiar; and parents 
should have copies to keep and read, in 
order that they may have suggestions for 
early language work, and may know what 
to expect of their children year by year. 





Deaf Pupils Win Prizes for Posters 

Two deaf boys, members of the special 
class for the deaf and the hard of hearing 
conducted by Miss Alma Harris in the 
El Paso public schools, won prizes in a 
poster contest held during National Educa- 
tion Week. Edward Ewald, totally deaf 
since the age of three, won first prize for 
the grade school section, in which about 
twenty schools took part. Paul Diaz, thir- 
teen years old, and deaf from birth, won 
honorable mention. Both boys have had 
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instruction in the art classes with hearing 
pupils, although neither was under in- 
struction at the time the posters were made, 





Speaking of Testimonials 

Featured in London newspapers at this 
time are various types of ear protectors and 
ear plugs to protect ear drums from bomb 
blast. Guttapercha ear plugs to the number 
of 50,000,000 have been manufactured at 
the order of the Ministry of Home Security 
for distribution to the public. An old lady 
received a pair, obtained for her by a 
solicitous relative. They were marked “L” 
and “R,” and instructions as to inserting 
them were sent with the parcel. The old 
lady not only wrote a letter of thanks to 
the donor, but also wrote a note of appre- 
ciation to the makers, in which she said, 
“My hearing has improved beyond belief 
since I have been wearing your excellent 
plugs.” 





Cooperation in Florida 

The Miami Society for the Hard of Hear- 
ing sponsored a party January 3, for all 
the deaf children of Dade County attending 
the Florida School for the Deaf. The party 
was held at the beach residence of Mrs. 
Sydney Weintraub, President of the Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs of Miami. 





With the Deaf of Jamaica 

The Second Annual Report of the Ja- 
maica Association in Aid of the Deaf and 
Dumb emphasizes the needs of the deaf on 
that island and gives an account of what 
has been accomplished by the public spirit- 
ed citizens who founded and have carried 
on the Association. A committee of inquiry 
was set up by the Governor of Jamaica in 
1939 and after investigation, a report was 
submitted as to the present condition of the 
deaf and their needs. There are about 700 
deaf persons in Jamaica, of whom 170 are 
of school age. As yet the only school pro- 
vided is a mission which has been main- 
tained for some years by the Rev. F. W. G. 
Gilby, who appealed in the January VOLTA 
Review for a teacher to come to his aid and 
carry on the work. 
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Wanted: A Teacher of the Deaf 
in Ceylon 


The Ceylon School for the Deaf and 
Blind, 48 Ward Place, Colombo, Ceylon, 
offers a position to a teacher of the deaf 
who will take charge of the smaller girls 
and boys. A fully trained, certificated and 
experienced teacher is required, and she 
will be expected to remain three years. The 
applicant should send a medical certificate 
as to her suitability for service in the trop- 
ics, and a certificate that she has good eye- 
sight. Passage to Ceylon will be paid at 
tourist rates or their equivalent, and a re- 
turn passage to the port of embarkation on 
the satisfactory completion of the agree- 
ment. The salary offered is Rs.200 per 
month, with free lodging, but not free 
board. Rs.200 is equivalent to about £15 
per month, or £180 per year. At the pres- 
ent rate of exchange, this amounts to about 
$729 a year, which is small, according to 
American standards, but which, when com- 
pared with the expenses, which are said to 
be from Rs.60 to 80 per month, is more 
impressive. 

The school is supported by voluntary 
subscription, with a grant from the govern- 
ment, and is directed by a Board of Gov- 
ernors, of which the Bishop of Colombo is 
ex-oficio chairman. The school consists of 
three sections: the school for small girls 
and boys at Mount Lavinia; the girls’ voca- 
tional school in Colombo (for girls over 
17); and the boys’ vocational school at 
Kotte, also near Colombo. 

The administrative staff of the Mount La- 
vinia section, which has from 280 to 300 
small boys and girls, consists of a principal, 
a trained teacher of the deaf, a trained 
teacher of the blind, a matron, and a Cey- 
lonese subordinate staff of about 30 teach- 
ers and matrons, who have separate quar- 
ters. The ladies on the executive staff board 
together, sharing expenses, which normally 
amount to Rs.60 per month per head. 

The deaf and the blind children use the 
same dormitories and dining rooms, but 
are entirely separate for school work, drill 
and games. Children normally enter the 
school at 5 years of age, and remain until 
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they are 17, when they are sent to the vo- 
cational sections in Colombo. A limited 
number of little children, under five, are 
in the nursery school. The greater number 
come from poor homes; but there are a few 
who pay tuition. 

The climate of Ceylon is good, though 
hot. One can reach the beautiful cool cli- 
mate of the hills in 8 hours by rail or car. 
The school at Mount Lavinia is situated in 
its own grounds, about 10 miles from Co- 
lombo. The buildings are widely spaced 
around a compound of about 10 acres. The 
school has a bus to transport the children, 
and a small car for the use of the staff. 
The school is Anglican and very definitely 
missionary in character. 





Monseigneur Deschamps 


Le Devoir, a daily newspaper of Mon- 
treal, published in its edition of November 
16 an account of Mgr. E. A. Deschamps, 
for fifteen years Auxiliary Bishop of Mon- 
treal, and for more than twenty years 
chaplain, friend and counsellor of the Cath- 
olic Institute for Deaf Girls in Montreal. 
The sketch is written by Corinne Rocheleau 
Rouleau, who was once a pupil of the 
school, and who is well known to VOLTA 
REVIEW readers for her own work in be- 
half of the blind-deaf. Mrs. Rouleau is now 
a lecturer on the history of the education 
of the deaf in the teacher-training depart- 
ment of the school. Her tribute to Mgr. 
Deschamps gives an expressive account of 
his devotion to the deaf. “He consecrated 
body and soul to the deaf, and this mis- 
sion, which absorbed him for twenty-two 
years, was relinquished only on order of his 
bishop, who called him to a larger field.” 
Officially, Mgr. Deschamps was called 
chaplain of the school; actually, for many 
years he was director. To equip himself for 
this work, he made a serious study of the 
whole field of education of the deaf, made 
many journeys to the United States to visit 
schools and consult with educators, read 
countless publications in this field, both 
European and American. Even after he 
became Bishop, and was sent to the far 
places of the world in the interest of the 
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church, he never failed to visit schools for 
the deaf wherever he went, and in the 
course of time he visited schools in Eng- 
land, Ireland, Italy, France, Africa, and 
Australia. In the midst of his exacting 
ecclesiastical duties, which increased with 
the years as he took over more and more of 
the work of the Archbishop of Montreal, 
he continued to read all he could get hold 
of concerning the education of the deaf. 
“Until the last months of his life,” writes 
Mrs. Rouleau, “he sent me journals from 
Europe and America dealing with the edu- 
cation of the handicapped, all inscribed 
with notations in his own hand. Where 
did he find time to read all of this?” 

During the period that he was chaplain 
of the school for the deaf, he heard the 
confessions of the little girls, and in after 
years, he often returned “to confess the less 
well endowed of the girls, the nervous ones, 
all those who could not be induced to con- 
fess to a stranger. . . . For many months, 
during the illness of l’'abbé Paquet, the per- 
sonnel of the school was edified by the sight 
of this great prelate, with all his honors 
and his cares, entering the confessional as 
a humble priest, to minister to the most 
humble of his flock.” 

Mgr. Deschamps was at the school dur- 
ing the period that Ludivine Lachance, the 
deaf-blind girl, heroine of Mrs. Rouleau’s 
Hors de sa Prison, was being educated 
there. He took a great interest in her, made 
journeys to the United States to learn what 
could be done for her, cleared the way for 
her special instruction at the school, and 
bestowed on her, throughout her life, a 
fatherly affection. 

He maintained his room at the school 
even after he left to take up more arduous 
duties, and he often returned there “with- 
out being announced, as the father of a 
family returns home after a journey... . 
If he appeared in a room or passage, he 
was joyously surrounded. . . . The news 
spread everywhere, ‘Monseigneur is in the 
house!’ If he came to rest or to officiate 
at chapel, everyone knew that he must be 
left in peace.” 

“He was a giant in stature and strength, 
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but over-work can kill anyone.” He was 
sixty-six when he died. “Was it astonishing 
that, the day of his funeral, the cathedral, 
usually so spacious, was too small to hold 
the influx of persons who had come to 
render a last homage to one who had so 
perfectly served his God, his country, and 
his fellow man?” 





The Hard of Hearing in New Zealand 


News from organizations for the hard of 
hearing in New Zealand always reflects the 
energy and devotion of the individuals 
working for “the cause” in that country, 
The report of the Wellington Branch of the 
New Zealand League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing gives evidence of increased activity dur- 
ing the past year. Lip reading classes have 
been held regularly; hearing aid informa- 
tion is provided; an acoustical engineer 
connected with the organization gives audi- 
ometer tests at the club headquarters once 
a week. The club owns a group hearing 
aid, a telephone amplifier with volume con- 
trol, and a telephone signal light. Social 
activities are varied, and the club also has 
a Red Cross First Aid class. 

The newest hearing aid acquisition is a 
portable group aid, similar to the one in 
use in the club rooms, but easy to carry 
about and set up in different halls. It has 
been lent to several churches and has been 
used at plays and other entertainments giv- 
en outside the club rooms. 

The Centennial Exhibition held in Wel- 
lington during the summer of 1940 brought 
many visitors from other parts of New 
Zealand, especially during Centennial Hear- 
ing Week, when daily lip reading demon- 
strations were held, and members were on 
hand regularly to supply information to 
inquirers. 

Elocution and Voice Production Classes 
have been organized and are arousing in- 
terest. 

The Auckland Branch issued its seventh 
yearly report in 1939. The report is illus- 
trated with views of beautiful Myers Park, 
where the League has its headquarters; of 
the city of Wellington, with its Centennial 
Exhibition Buildings; and of the League 
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rooms on the occasion of the inauguration 
of the new group hearing aid. There are 
also fine views of Christchurch and Dune- 
din, N. Z. The League has had consider- 
able publicity, and the Government has 
recognized its work by a donation of $500. 

N. B. The request has come to the Volta 
Bureau that American organizations for the 
hard of hearing who send bulletins and re- 
ports to the New Zealand League take care 
to send such bulletins in open envelopes. 
Often printed or mimeographed circulars 
are mailed in sealed envelopes, and the 
New Zealand League is compelled to pay 
considerable excess postage. All the Ameri- 
can friends of the New Zealand organiza- 
tions will feel the keenest sympathy for 
them in their present anxiety and distress- 
ing insecurity, and will hope that this con- 
dition will soon come to an end so that 
constructive work may go forward without 
interruption. 





The Boston Guild Has a Silver 
Anniversary 


The January Guilder, official organ of 
the Boston Guild for the Hard of Hearing, 
celebrates the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the founding of the organization. “A 
Chronicle of Service” retails the high lights 
of the club’s program during a quarter of 
acentury. Photographs of the co-founders, 
Mildred Kennedy, Clara M. Ziegler, and 
Anna L. Staples, are reproduced, with that 
of Miss Martha E. Bruhn, who cooperated. 
There is an interesting history of the be- 
ginning of the Guild and its subsequent 
progress. 





Deaf, Semi-blind, and a Fugitive 

Mlle. Elise Feist, whose address at pres- 
ent is poste restante Cousance du Jura, 
France, was for twenty years friend and 
collaborator of Yvonne Pitrois. Since the 
latter’s death, she has not ceased to take an 
interest in the deaf-blind. After the Ger- 
man invasion, she was compelled to leave 
Alsace abruptly. Having only a half hour 
to pack her valise, she did not attempt to 
carry with her the Braille tablets which 
she uses to prepare copy for the deaf- 
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blind. Her enforced inactivity is breaking 
her heart. She writes: 

“There are thirty-five of us in one room, 
sleeping on pallets on the floor. We have 
been thus for weeks. All of us came from 
attractive and comfortable homes. Now we 
are forced to make our toilets at the pump 
in front of the house, in full view of all 
passers-by. Being deaf and very near sight- 
ed, I find it very difficult to adapt myself to 
this communal living. If you will give my 
address in Aux Ecoutes, perhaps I may find 
one or another of my friends. A single 
word from Switzerland would make me 
happy in the moral desert in which I live. 
It will be wonderful when I can again 
work for others.” 

Translated from Aux Ecoutes, 


November-December, 1940. 





Hartford Bulletin in New Dress 


The Hartford Bulletin, published by the 
Hartford League for the Hard of Hearing, 
has been issued for the first time with a 
blue, printed cover, and an entirely new 
format. The news of the club reveals an 
interesting variety of activities. An “Inter- 
national Hour” has been arranged, when a 
speaker will talk on the customs of differ- 
ent foreign countries, and will present girls 
in native costumes. The club’s “Hobby 
Lobby” makes a specialty of photography, 
and is staging an exhibit both of modern 
photographs and of old daguerreotypes and 
family albums. 





Missouri Teachers Form Council 


In connection with the meeting of the 
Department of Special Classes of the Mis- 
souri State Teachers Association, held in 
Kansas City in November, a state organ- 
ization of teachers of exceptional children 
was formed. The officers include: 

Chairman, Truman L. Ingle, Superintend- 
ent, Missouri School for the Deaf. 

Vice chairman, Nelle Cummings, Prin- 
cipal of the R. J. DeLano School, Kansas 
City. 

Secretary-treasurer, Dr. James W. Evans, 
Director of Instruction and Research, St. 


Joseph Public Schools. 
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Executive committee: Lucy C. Elliott, 
Director of Special Education, St. Louis; 
Ruth Fleischaker, Instructor in Sight Sav- 
ing, Joplin; Dr. Dura Louise Cockrell, 
Chief Technician, State W.P.A. Nursery 
Schools, Joplin. 





Enriching Our Children’s Minds 
(Continued from page 97) 

Certainly we can not successfully teach 
our children Latin, or any other foreign 
language, although Wladislaus Zeitlin* has 
acquired perfect knowledge of four lan- 
guages. But we can teach all of them sub- 
jects which appeal to the eye. Deaf people 
are especially adapted to the study of natu- 
ral sciences, for they have, on the average, 
a higher capacity to understand morpho- 
logical and kinetical facts and processes, 
than hearing people have. Their optical 
and mechanical senses are better trained 
than those of the average hearing person. 

At the same time, teaching mathematics 
and natural sciences to the deaf enriches 
their language and their use of speech. 
Above all there is need of an early instruc- 
tion of the deaf in nature. Geography 
should be begun in the 5th grade; and 
plane geometry, experimental physics and 
biology should be taught from the 7th 
grade on. The study and the understand- 
ing of those subjects, which are more 
difficult for hearing people than for the 
deaf, give deaf pupils such a high degree 
of satisfaction, of self-confidence and of 
happiness, that no one school for the deaf 
should hesitate to introduce such instruc- 
tion. 

Besides, we should make our children 
familiar with classical culture in an easy 
and pleasant way, which does not fatigue 

*Wladislaus Zeitlin was born deaf in Petersburg, 
Russia, in 1906. His mother taught him speech and 
lip reading from his 2nd year. He later attended the 
Jewish Institute for the Deaf of Germany in Berlin. 
After having graduated from this Institute he ob- 
tained private instruction which led him to the 
maturity examination (corresponding to American 
Bachelor of Science). He studied engineering in the 
Berlin Institute of Technology and graduated as a 
licensed engineer. At the age of 28 he was appointed 
director of the research laboratory of an industrial 
firm. He made interesting discoveries in electro- 
optics, electroacoustics, and television. He invented 
an apparatus with which speech can be transformed 
into curves on a screen. He is an excellent writer, 
and a collection of his poetry has been published in 


Germany. He remained, however, always a poor lip 
reader because of his weak sight. 
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them, but gives them relaxation. We should 
regularly tell them the classical myths, out- 
side of the classroom, not compelling them 
to lip read, but speaking, as we used to do 
in our religious sermons, using sign-lan. 
guage and gesture. The writer used to as. 
semble the older children for such a lecture 
every Saturday afternoon in the dining 
room. The psychological stimulus of such 
an enrichment of the children’s minds 
raises their standard of work in all the oth. 
er subjects. It especially gives them new 
encouragement to speak, since they will 
have something on which to speak. 





Thinking of the Young Deaf Child 


(Continued from page 113) 
him a means of expressing ideas that are 
already part of his own world. The care 
she takes to be sure that when she teaches 
him “car” she is teaching him a name for 
all cars and not for one particular toy car 
in the schoolroom is essential, but prob- 
ably she would have great difficulty in do- 
ing it if the child were not already, in his 
own thinking, dealing with “cars” and 
“dogs” and “horses” and not merely with 
a few particular cars and dogs and horses. 





Twelve Years in Search of a Date 
(Continued from page 133) a 
ment, for offshoots of the Saidy and Sewi 


planted side by side in the United States 
Department of Agriculture’s experimental 
gardens in the Southwest have proved to be 
exactly alike, and to bear identical fruits. 
This, of course, was to be expected from 
a man clever enough to realize that hearing 
isn’t really essential for a stenographer! 





Linguist 

An American touring Wales noticed a 
mat near the door of his hotel room, but 
could not understand the words on it: TAM 
HTAB. 

“Welsh words, eh?” he remarked to the 
porter? “What do they mean—Welcome?” 

The porter looked down at the mat. Then 
he replied with some embarrassment. “They 
are English. The maid must have put the 
other mat in the bathroom!” 
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A Report on Acoustic Training 


In 1938, Mr. G. de la Bat, Principal of 
the School for the Deaf in Worcester, South 
Africa, received from the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration a grant to visit the United States for 
the purpose of studying auricular work in 
the schools for the deaf. Accordingly, in 
the spring of 1939, Mr. and Mrs. de la Bat, 
both of whom are graduates of the Clarke 
School Teacher Training Department, vis- 
ited the United States for the second time, 
and spent three months on a tour of schools. 
Afterwards, they traveled for three months 
in Europe. A report of their journey, es- 
pecially as regards the acoustic work they 
observed in various schools in two conti- 
nents, has been presented by Mr. de la Bat 
to the Carnegie Corporation; and a copy 
has reached the Volta Bureau. 

It is a very interesting and comprehen- 
sive piece of work, and worthy of wide 
circulation. One of the conditions of the 
grant was that the report cover the follow- 
ing subjects: 

1. The problem of the education of the 
deaf in South Africa. 

The problem generally in the United 
States. 

3. The problem in the United States 
considered in detail with reference to 
similar conditions in South Africa. 

4. A policy for South Africa. 

In his opening paragraph, Mr. de la Bat 
states: “In no branch of special child edu- 
cation do we find the approaches as varied, 
the teacher-qualifications as exacting, the 
ingenuity as taxed, the problem of clas- 
sification as complicated, but also the ulti- 
mate results, considering the field to be 
covered, as compensatory as in the case 
of the deaf and dumb child.” With this idea 
as the motivation of his report, he proceeds 
briefly to outline the educational problems 
presented by the deaf child, the various de- 
grees of deafness demanding varying pro- 
cedure, and the existing modes of instruc- 
tion, including the acoustic method. He 
gives a short history of this method, which 
he states, “has definitely passed the purely 
experimental stage and can today be ap- 
plied with good effect in any school for the 


bo 
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deaf.” His third chapter deals with the 
anatomy and physiology of the ear, the 
causes of deafness, and the different theo- 
ries as to the nature of hearing. 

Chapter IV, on Sound, leads to a discus- 
sion of speech sounds and to ways of am- 
plifying them. Hearing tests come next. 
The audiometer is described, and the results 
of group hearing tests in the United States 
and in South Africa are outlined. Chapter 
VI, “Techniques of Acoustic Training” de- 
scribes the development of programs for 
acoustic training in different schools for 
the deaf in the United States and Europe 
and the proved value of such programs. 
Mr. de la Bat enlarges especially on the 
experiments in this field at Clarke School 
and on the method employed by Dr. Gustav 
Barczi in Budapest. 

Chapter VII deals with Problems of Clas- 
sification, Organization, and Equipment. 
Under Equipment, the author describes 
the different hearing aids he saw in use in 
the United States. 

He visited sixteen schools for the deaf 
in widely separated parts of the United 
States, and nine schools located in Holland, 
Italy, Hungary, Sweden, and England. Be- 
cause of the thorough background of prep- 
aration Mr. de la Bat had for this research 
and because of the wide outlook afforded 
by his investigation, the report has a real 
and lasting value, and his final paragraph 
has weight: “The advantages of acoustic 
training are so great, and the deaf so de- 
serving, that no school will be fulfilling its 
mission if it does not acquire specially 
qualified teachers for acoustic training, and 
also a sufficient number of the best instru- 
ments available today.” 





Unflattering:—A little girl was back home 
after a visit with her Aunt, says Punch. The aunt 
had written, confidentially, to the mother, point- 
ing out some of the child’s faults, as she saw 
them. The mother was quoting from the letter, 
impressively, to the child: “I am sorry to say 
your Aunt gives a very poor account of you: 
‘Naughty, untidy, unpunctual, untruthful, inclined 
to be imp—.’ The little girl interrupted. “Does 
Auntie really write all that?” she demanded. 
“And a lot more,” said the mother. “What a 
thing to write to a child’s own mother!” said the 
little girl, judicially. 
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Reach out into the world of sound with 
this modern instrument, a development 
of Trimm, pioneers in the application of 
vacuum tubes to hearing aids. 














THE TRIMM EXCELLOPHONE DIST. 
1770 W. Berteau Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Will you kindly send complete details on 
the Trimm POLYPHONIC? 
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Compiled by A. H. DAMON 


There is nothing which persevering effort 
and unceasing and diligent care cannot overcome, 
—Seneca, 





Public Opinion.—In this and like communi. 
ties, public sentiment is everything. With public 
sentiment, nothing can fail; without it, nothing 
can succeed. Consequently he who molds public 
sentiment goes deeper than he who enacts statutes 
or pronounces decisions. He makes statutes and 
decisions possible or impossible to be executed, 

—Abraham Lincoln, in debate with Douglas. 





Investment.—If a man empties his purse into 

his head, no man can take it away; an investment 

in knowledge pays the best interest. 
—Benjamin Franklin. 





Edged tools.—Don’t trust children with edged 
tools. Don’t trust man, great God, with more 
power than he has, until he has learned to use 
that little better. What a hell should we make of 
the world if we could do what we would! Puta 
button on the foil till the young fencers have 
learned not to put out each other’s eyes. 

Emerson’s Journal, 1832. 





Opportunity.—Don’t let anyone tell you that 
America is no longer the land of opportunity. 
Even the immigrant and refugee who knows hard- 
ly a word of English still finds it full of oppor- 
tunity. But young people born here should do 
more than use their education to make some 
thing for themselves. They should make some- 
thing of themselves, use their education, not to 
get rich, but to enrich America. Today we are 
talking defense, but America is too vital to be 
merely on the defensive. Our greatest strength 
is that we are still building our country. Our 
problems are our greatest opportunity. 


—Salom Rizk. 





Precept and Example.—The point is not 
what rules do you “preach,” nor even what do 
you wish for your child? The point is, what do 
you feel, what do you live, so far as your child 
is concerned? 

He cannot learn tidiness in an untidy house; 
he cannot learn habits of punctuality in a home 
where things don’t run on schedule; he cannot 
learn respect for the rights of others if others 
don’t respect his rights. These habits are learned 
by living them out in reality. 

—Stuart Henderson Britt. 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 


By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 
e (e 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 
Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 


each, with manual $10.00 











Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $17.00 

Series III. Myths. $10.00 

Series I, II and III $35.00 
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Education of the Deaf in Bengal 

(Continued from page 116) 
dents first finish their academic training 
and are then enrolled in the industrial de. 
partment. The schools which have no such 
department should send their boys to the 
Calcutta School for at least two years, pro. 
vided of course the authorities of the Cal. 
cutta School consent to bear this burden 
for the whole of Bengal. 


School for the Deaf at Rio 
(Continued from page 89) 





after Dr. Silvado, and were unanimous in 
deciding that under such a tutor we would 
soon become proficient in the language. 

We visited several other classes, where 
we saw lessons in art, silent reading and 
language. We were amused to see that 
Popeye is most popular in the school. 

Later, we visited the clinic where the 
school otologist was making audiometer 
tests. Mrs. Ronnei was able to give some 
technical assistance here. 

Everywhere we found the same spirit of 
comradeship between teacher and _ pupil. 
It was most spontaneous and more marked 
than in any school I have ever visited. Dr. 
Lacerda and Dr. Silvado both spoke of 
their difficulties, many of which are the 
same as in North America—such as pupils 
coming too late to school, in their teens or 
even older. 

We were all touched by the humility of 
so human a superintendent and so distin- 
guished a teacher as Dr. Silvado. We felt 
that a school built on such a foundation 
had far to go. 

And now the curtain falls reluctantly on 
Rio de Janeiro. It is night, and Rio by 
night is a veritable fairyland. We are on 
top of Sugar Loaf Mountain. Lights, lights, 
lights everywhere. They encircle the water 
like a string of pearls. They shine through 
the windows of the modern skyscrapers like 
twinkling stars. We glance toward the 
Corcovado, where stands the illuminated 
Christo Redemptor, arms outstretched, and 
that is our final memory of a great and 
beautiful city. 
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“NOW I CAN HEAR YOU PERFECTLY” 


That’s what many people with impaired 
hearing say when they use the Telephone 
Amplifier. It brings new pleasure and 
convenience. This compact attachment 
can be connected to any telephone. Easily 
adjusted for different hearing needs. 


Inquire at your local telephone 
Business Office for a demonstra- § 
tion. They will be glad to arrange {\ 
it—at no obligation to you. . 

















NEW LOW 


V-1 


60 
At Last! 


A vacuum tube heating aid at a price all can 
afford. A complete new model throughout. 


GE 


e VOLUME.... Wide range of power. 

po SRR Clear, rich tones. 

a Replaceable by user 
(a new feature) 

e ECONOMY .. ‘Long life batteries. 

e DESIGN ..... Beautifully stream- 
lined. 


DURABILITY . ‘Built with the finest 


parts obtainable. 


Call for FREE demonstration 
or write for Booklet V. 


GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
47 West 34th Street New York, N. Y. 
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South Africa to Denmark 


(Continued from page 110) 


Back in London, I was eager to make the 
best of the few days by visiting a fey 
schools for the deaf. The teachers anj 
principals were so friendly and obliging 
that I enjoyed these visits very much. | 
received many useful hints as to teaching 
methods. The older children asked inté. 
ligent questions about South Africa, ow 
school, and the voyage. They seemed ty 
read the lips well, and they spoke distinctly, 
I wished that I could stay longer, to se 
and learn more; this, however, was im. 
possible, as I found that I could not obtain 
accommodation on a later boat. Still, | 
was thankful for what I was able to see of 
English schools, to know and feel that far 
away teachers share the same _ problems, 
cope with the same difficulties, and experi: 
ence the same pleasure over success—all 
with the one object in view, to bring a littl 
joy into the lives of those less privileged 
than we are. 





Letters from Ceylon 
(Continued from page 131) 


Our Sinhalese New Year falls on ot 
about April 12-15, both days inclusive. One 
day I shall describe it for you in detail 
All Buddhist Sinhalese observe it, and of 
late it has become the National Day, ob 
served by other Ceylonese, too. According 
to Sinhalese astrology, the sun enters Aries 
about that date. Hence, the New Year’ 
Day is in April. The religious New Year’ 


is Vesak, falling on the day of the full moon 


in May. 


The paper we ran was stopped because | 


of lack of funds, and the editor has opened 
a café. I have begun to try new ways lt 
make money. One is apiculture like Virgil 
and another is gardening. 

Mr. Wells will be glad to know that the 


Votta REviEW envelopes reach me stil 
sound after a trip around the world. 
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“ELECTRO-EAR” 






SIMPLIFIED 
SMALL—COMPACT 
ONLY TWO PARTS 


Operates on Flashlight Battery 


AN EFFECTIVE, HANDY AND VERSATILE 
HEARING AID 


PRICE ONLY - - - - $35.00 
Write for particulars TODAY 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
10 East 43rd St. (A2) NEW YORK 

















ATTENTION? 
Hard of Hearing 


Try a VACOLITE Wearable Vacuum 
Tube Hearing Aid adjusted to your 
individual requirements as determined 
by audiometric measurements. See how 
it corrects your hearing impairment 
and reproduces sound overtones and 


shadings with high fidelity and clarity. 


Write for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


VACOLITE 


Company 


3003 North Henderson 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


Qualified Distributors invited to 
communicate. 
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Training Residual Hearing 
(Continued from page 92) 


With the partially deaf children, the trai. 
ing should begin with exercises for the rep. 
ognition of the number of impulses jp 
words and sentences, the difference between 
“high” and “low” voice pitch, and the dif. 
ference between “strong” and “weak,” for 
future work on accent.* Many of the go. 
called profoundly deaf can also benefit from 
this type of work. For the hard of hearing, 
these exercises are apt to be too elementary, 
Their hearing has already been trained up 
to and beyond this point. With these chil. 
dren the emphasis needs to be placed on 
using their hearing to correct their speech, 
on making them more alert acoustically, 
They must learn to discriminate between 
consonant and vowel sounds. 

When the exercises are too difficult for 
the partially and profoundly deaf, they may 
look and listen, and will be getting practise 
in lip reading. When this procedure is 
followed, it is advisable to seat the pro- 
foundly deaf and partially deaf together at 
the extreme left or right. In fact, it is 
advisable to use this seating arrangement 
at all times. Then during the class work 
in language, or arithmetic, or social studies, 
when “listening” exercises are used, the 
profoundly deaf will be in a convenient 
location for lip reading. 

This paper is not intended to convey the 
idea that, when possible, all work should be 
adapted to the training of residual hearing. 
However, before the “sight-hearing” meth- 
od can attain maximum efficiency, residual 
hearing must be trained to a point of use- 
fulness for this purpose. This point of 
usefulness will be reached more quickly if 
every opportunity for training residual 
hearing is utilized. A few moments devoted 
to listening during each class period will 
be more effective than an intensive half 
hour of such work once a day. “Listening” 
is a strenuous business for ears and minds 
which are unaccustomed to such exercise. 

*Program for the Testing and Training of Auditory 
Function in the Small Deaf Child during Preschool 
Years: Ruth P. Guilder, M.D., and Louise A. Hop 
kins, B.A. Reprint No. 440, The Volta Bureau. Re 


printed from THE VOLTA REVIEW, January and 
ruary, 1935. 
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Central inatieute pm the Deaf 


NALIONAL RKESIDENILAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


| Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 


| 

| 

} 
New fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 
and Equipment. Best home environments. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or 


experienced supervisors. 

ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 

C. I. D. offers all advantages of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical 
supervision of both Resident and Day Pupils. 

Education and Training from Kindergarten (three years of age) to College. 


CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 


A new department has been established for the special training of Hard-of-Hearing children 
in Lip Reading and Speech; all grades. Salvaging of Residual Hearing is a specialty of 
the Institute. The Acoustic Method was created here. 


LIP READING INSTRUCTION FOR ADULTS 


Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. Conversational Classes 
for advanced pupils. 


CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 


Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct Articulation, Lisping, 
Stuttering, Stammering and Aphasias. 


TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 


This department of the Institute is a Unit of Washington University and accepts applicants 
with adequate college qualifications. Two years’ training with graded special curriculum 
constitutes the training course. Graduates receive degrees of Bachelor of Science in Education 
from Washington University. 


For further information address 
Dr. Max A. Gotpstein, Director Miss Jutta M. Connery, Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 











MRS. JOHN E. D. TRASK 


will conduct a summer session in San _ Francisco 
during 1941. Private lessons; Normal courses; Kinzie 
Method of Graded Instruction. 


For Terms and Information apply to 


THE TRASK SCHOOL OF LIP READING 
1420 Walnut Street, Room 414 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


CASE SCHOOL OF LIP READING 


Hotel Green, Pasadena 





Private Lessons Teacher Training 
MISS LUCY ELLA CASE, Director 


Miss Helen Scriver Mrs. Lucelia Moore 





School for Little Deaf Children 


Residential and Day Pupils. 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Special attention to children of pre-school age. 
GRACE A. McCLELLAN, DIRECTOR 


830 NORTH 63RD STREET 
OVERBROOK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





MRS. EDWARD B. NITCHIE 


LIP READING INSTRUCTION FOR HARD OF 
HEARING ADULTS AND CHILDREN 


Private Lessons Classes 


Special attention given to graduates of schools for the 
deaf who need more lip reading and voice work. 


THE PARKEDGE APARTMENT HOTEL 


4907 West Pine Boulevard 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


THE NITCHIE SCHOOL 
OF LIP READING, Inc. 


Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Private or Class Lessons Current Events 
Practice Classes Lectures 


Voice and Speech Improvement 


NORMAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS OF ADULTS 
Information without obligation 


HOME STUDY COURSE IN LIP READING 


for use if no teachers are available. Details on request 


MARY V. CARNEY, A.M., Director 
Pauline Ralli Kathryn Alling Ordman 


FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 


SCHOOL OF LIP READING FOR 
Hard of Hearing CHILDREN and ADULTS 
The New Kinzie Graded Method of 
Instruction 
Normal Training Courses for Teachers 
2311 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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The fatigue point is quickly reached 
Therefore, frequent short periods will bring 
better results than occasional long periods, 
If active “listening” is required only during 
the speech or acoustic training class, it jy 
apt to be forgotten the rest of the day an 
much valuable time and adaptable material 
are neglected. 

If we adapt some of the work in other 
subjects to acoustic training exercises, ye 
are really killing the proverbial two birds, 
We are not only training hearing, but we 
are getting in some variety in drill on sub. 
ject matter, vocabulary, language, and 
speech. Probably one of the greatest prob. 


lems for the oral educator of the deaf js | 


that of making spoken language habitual 
and natural. The “sight-hearing” method, 
with more emphasis on hearing than in the 
past, will help to a startling degree to solve 


this difficulty. 





Exploring With a Hearing Aid 

(Continued from page 94) 
were able to improve the quality of their 
voices. In fact, it was fascinating to ob- 
serve the effect the microphone had on 
deafened pupils in my class and in others. 
Almost all of them spoke out with much 
greater volume and confidence, even before 
the volume control on the earphone was 
turned on. With the volume turned on, 
they could invariably increase the volume 
of their voices and keep it while talking 
into the microphone. 

One of my deafened boys had a very 
soft, high-pitched voice, which was becom: 
ing increasingly muffled. Using the hear- 
ing aid, he could lower his voice, keep it 
lowered, and increase its volume. Another 
boy had fallen into the well known habit 
of speaking in a hoarse whisper. Using 
the ‘hearing aid, he could speak up in 4 
strong baritone voice almost loud enough to 
rattle the windows. The boy whose voice 
was so greatly changed is now working to 
correct nasality, and the hearing aid seems 
to help him. One of the girls, coming from 
a profoundly deaf family, showed improve- 
ment in quality of voice and fluency. In 
short, all of the profoundly deaf were 
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benefited, some much more than others. 
Looking back over last year, I can hon- 
estly say that I do not believe any of the 
children lost time as a result of combining 
the profoundly deaf and the hard of hear- 
ing. To the contrary, I believe that the 
combination was a good thing for each and 
every one of them. The profoundly deaf 
picked up a lot of natural language, and 
the hard of hearing found themselves up 
against some first class competition when 
itcame to concentration and getting down 
towork. There was an admirable exchange 
of ideas and a fine spirit of friendly rivalry. 


One of the hard of hearing pupils and 
one of the profoundly deaf vied for the 
leadership of the class, and it was a stand- 
off between the two. The leaders were hard 
pressed by two profoundly deaf children 
and one of the hard of hearing. How the 
rest of the class rated is of minor impor- 
tance. The point is that the hard of hear- 
ing as a group did not show marked su- 
periority, or vice versa. 

It is obvious that definite conclusions 
cannot be drawn after such a short period 
of work with such a small group. It would 
be foolhardy for me to state that all pro- 
foundly deaf children can be helped by the 
use of a hearing aid. However, it can be 
said that the profoundly deaf pupils in my 
class last year did benefit, to varying de- 
grees, from the use of the hearing aid. 
Having seen the benefits reaped by the 
children after using a hearing aid for only 
one year, | am confronted by more ques- 
tions. What could they have done if they 
had always been taught with a hearing aid? 
What would individual microphones have 
done for them? What will this year bring? 
What could they do if they could use a 
hearing aid during their remaining years 
in school? Don’t you wish you knew? 


I do! 


Pedantic Jargon Department: 


“Retroactive Inhibition as Affected by the Tem- 
poral Position of Interpolated Learning Activities 
in Elementary School Children”—title of a recent 
Doctor’s dissertation. 


Edpress News Letter, Nov. 22, 1940. 
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LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, U1, III and IV 


y 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 


Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 


Send orders to 
GERTRUDE W. CROKER 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 





510 Bellevue Ave. 


445 S. Warren St., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


eech Readin 
P wa ead & For Appointments 
tudio Write or Phone 


ELIZABETH G. DeLANY, A.B. 
Phone: 5-0978 


yracuse 








PRIVATE LESSONS 


Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
CLASSES 


NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


1607 Auditorium Building CHICAGO, ILL. 








KINZIE BOOKS 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE I.... $2.25 
LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE Il.. $2.75 
LIP READING FOR JUNIORS, GRADE III, 

a mine of wealth for the teacher of both 

juniors and adults. Includes large Practice 

Section of highest quality material............ $3.75 
LIP READING FOR THE DEAFENED ADULT, 

Grade IV, with a Foreword by His Grace 

the Duke of Montrose, a published text of 


BGOZ Pages .....cccceeeecceeseseesesecssensncnceereeesseeeeees $4.00 
COMBINATION PRICES 
Books I, Il and III (mimeographed)............ $7.50 
Books TET amd IV.......c.ccccccescecseeecereseeserenrsesenes $6.50 
Books 1, TE, PE, amd TV.........ccccecceeeeereeceeeeees $10.50 
All Prices Postpaid 
THE MISSES KINZIE 


Room 706, Fine Arts Bldg. 


410 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 








EXPERIENCED ORAL TEACHER will teach a deaf 
child in a private home or will accept position in a 
school. Address References, c/o the Volta Bureau. 


STRAIGHT LANGUAGE FOR THE DEAF, By 
Edith Fitzgerald. Third Edition. (Revised.) Price, 
$3.15, stpaid. Order from The Steck Company, 
Austin, Texas. 


YOUNG LADY DESIRES POSITION WITH 
LEAGUE FOR 1941. Social worker or assistant to 
executive secretary. Normal graduate of Kinzie Method. 


Address W. S. M., c/o the Volta Bureau. 
EXPERIENCED TEACHER of the deaf, college 


graduate, desires position with intermediates or seniors 
for 1941-1942. Special interest in lip reading, read- 
ing, social studies. Address “Salpa,” c/o the Volta 
ureau. 
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Now You Can SEE How Much You HEAR ®* 


For the first time in history you can get a Everyone with impaired hearing should gry 
VISUAL RECORD comparing your PRES. this opportunity to get the true facts. Preset 
ENT HEARING ABILITY with the IN- users of hearing aids are especially invial| oo 


CREASED HEARING which a hearing aid the ACOUSTICON HEARING COMPAR ‘end, 
———— TOR Test can be secured only through authr) ;, 4, 
Absorbingly interesting in itself... entailing ized Acousticon Institutes and representative} ee ts 
no discomfort of any kind ... graphic, accu- because the Comparator is made only Hy mean— 


rate and permanent . . . the test eliminates all Acousticon for the use of the Acousticon | Miss J 
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As soon as you have taken it you can see ex- To get a COMPARATOR test, write or w Celind: 
actly the degree of improvement you achieve. coupon below. i : 
ACOUSTICON | ‘# 

By FIFTH AVENUE - - NEW YORK =| 
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Health Note.—A certain married gentleman 
' who has reached the ripe old age of 81, still in 
excellent physical condition, attributes his good 
health to an agreement he and his wife made 
‘when they were married: That whenever one of 
them started an argument the other was to walk 
out of the house and remain out until the storm 
subsided. He thinks that his present excellent 
‘physical condition is the direct result of his hav- 
ing spent so much time walking out of doors 


” his life. 


"Relatives.— According to the story, H. G. 
ls, the author, was attending a luncheon in 
York City some years ago, sitting quietly 
‘land taking no part in the conversation. One of 
‘the members was speaking of political conditions 
in Cuba. “My people live in Havana,” he said. 
“Just now 11 of my relatives are in jail in 
AR Havana.” At this Mr. Wells started up from his 
chair. “Pardon me,” he said, “but just how does 
one go about getting one’s relatives in jail?” 
1 grag 
Preset! 


mo Sons of Ham.-—-Spending a vacation with a 
PARI. friend down in Virginia, the visitor happened to 
_ remark that “sons of Ham” were quite numerous 
: in the vicinity. Aunt Celinda overheard her and 
tative) later inquired of the hostess, “Mis’ Jo, what she 
aly Ht mean—lots of sons of Ham?” “Why,” explained 
on ot; Miss Jo, “she was merely referring to the idea 
that colored people are sometimes supposed to be 
} descendants of the Bible character, Ham.” Aunt 
or Wt Celinda sniffed. “Tain’t so,” she insisted. “We 
ain't ’scended f'um any Ham. We’s ‘scended from 

J | Nigger Demus, dat’s who.” 
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Carrying Samples.—A clergyman, very fond 
| of horseradish, had a habit of carrying his favor- 
ite brand with him on trips. One evening at a 
hotel a man sat down at the opposite side of the 
table and as the meal progressed reached over and 
took a liberal helping of the horseradish, quite 
_._| ¢vidently not knowing what it was. At the first 
large mouthful, however, he learned. With tears 
Streaming from his eyes he leaned over to the 
clergyman and gasped: “I can see you are a 
clergyman, and I suppose you preach about hell- 
fire occasionally—but you're the first minister I 
ever met who carried samples!” 
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REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 





Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 
Address: 


advantages. 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 











A NEW KIND OF SCHOOL 


For Parents Who Wish to Teach 
Their Little Children at Home 


Objective: part-time public school at- 
tendance for the child, at six, and gradual 
advance into full time public school work 
in higher grades. 


Both parent and child attend intensive, 
short-term classes. 


Parents — are trained in teaching 
speech, language, and subjects prepara- 
tory to public school work. 


Children — are given a full school pro- 
gram, which is transferred without a 
break to the home school room at com- 
pletion of the parent’s training. 


PARENT-CHILD TRAINING 
INSTITUTE 


Doris Irene Mirrielees, Director 


P. O. Box 775 WAYCROSS, GA. 
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AUROPHONE 
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The new Aurophone, a vacuum tube hearing device sa 
. a brilliant advance in hearing-aid history . . . product : 

of Mears Radio Hearing Device Corporation, America’s ve 
oldest organization specializing exclusively in scientific * 
a 

hearing-aids for the deafened . . . Founded 1904. am 
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MEARS ; 


RADIO HEARING DEVICE CORPORATION " 
ONE WEST 34™ STREET - NEW YORK,N. Y. t 


A few dealer franchises with protected territory available li 
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